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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF TELEGRAPH LINES. 
BY F. J. HURLBUT. 
HE best argument against the control of telegraph 
lines by’ the government comes from those who 
object purely on constitutional grounds. They claim 
that for the government to assume control of any 
commercial pursuit is contrary to the spirit of the 
American constitution, and would open wide a door 
which has hitherto been kept religiously closed. This 
is not entirely true. The government has already 
infringed upon the interests of printers by furnishing 
printed envelopes, and the government printing office 
is itself a deprivation of the rights of citizens to 
compete for the printing it has to be done. ‘The 
government furnishes hard tack and beans to the 
army, and it might with equal consistency start a 
bakery and a bean garden. Then, again, admitting 
that the idea is a new departure from conventional 
ideas of the relation of a democratic government to the 
people, may not circumstances have arisen in this won- 
der-working nineteenth century that bring with them 
new conditions, burdensome to the people, and which 
cannot be controlled by strict adherence to prevailing 
methods? In an able address delivered before the 
Iroquois Club in Chicago, Mr. W. S. Crosby, who 
tersely states the case of this class of objectors, covers 
his whole ground when he says: ‘‘I believe that 
the functions of government should be limited to gov- 
erning, and that the people are perfectly able to own 
what there is to be governed,’’ etc. 

Admitting this to be in accord with the ideas of the 
founders of the republic as to the limitations of the 
governmental functions, that admission at this day can- 
not be sufficient for the satisfaction of the people. We 
live in a different age. The progress of civilization 
has raised up new forces. ‘The needs of the people 
are now complex, while they were then simple. Many 
of the present necessities of life were then either luxu- 
ries or were comparatively unknown. ‘The broaden- 
ing of the commercial and industrial horizon has 
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broadened the speculative horizon as well. It has not 
only raised up a generation of financial autocrats, but 
has brought about a tendency to commercial autocracy 
which is composed of cliques of capitalists and power- 
ful corporations which are variously denominated as 
trusts, syndicates, combines, associations, etc. Some 
of these find ample justification for their existence in 
the very fact of the progressive tendency of industries 
and commerce. ‘That is, when the progress is toward 
ruin — when the aggressive selfishness of man anni- 
hilates the proposition that supply and demand will 
maintain the commercial equilibrium. Then several 
representatives of a given line may consolidate for 
economic purposes, and, while the cost of a product to 
the people is not enhanced, its cost of production is 
decreased, and no one is injured. 

In the case of the telegraph lines, however, an ele- 
ment of discrimination is involved. Our news all 
comes by wire. The framers of the constitution did 
not depend upon electricity for theirs. They were 
willing to wait. 

A press association is now formed, and, with its 
far-reaching organization, takes charge of the news of 
the world—becomes its dispenser — controls it to 
such an extent, by its control of the wires, that only 
the rich and powerful newspapers can afford to be in 
any sense independent of it. Then the association 
becomes a monopoly. It withholds a necessity, in so 
far as it dictates who shall and who shall not partake 
of its facilities, because the news is a necessity, first 
to the people, and consequently to the newspapers, 
wherein the people expect to find it. 

A certain number of papers in a city or community 
are alone participants in the benefits of this monopoly. 
They dictate who shall be admitted to participation 
and who shall not. They determine the question 
entirely as their interests demand—not for public 
interest. The equipment — financially and intellectu- 
ally — of an applicant for membership in the associa- 
tion, wields no influence in his behalf. The only 
question is whether he will offer active competition 
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to the members —whether his admission will crowd the 
field. Thus it is the power to withhold from the people 
a universal necessity —or to place upon it a fictitious 
value, or to make the vending thereof subject to the 
whim or preference of a few individuals united for the 
purpose — which becomes a most dangerous foe to the 
prosperity of the republic. 

The idea that underlies our commercial democracy 
is that every man should have the right to purchase 
an article of public necessity at the same rate and on 
the same terms as every other man. A _ hotelkeeper 
cannot deny any traveler the right to lodge and dine 
at his public house, provided the traveler complies 
with the terms and is a fit person to enjoy the civil 
rights guaranteed by the constitution. What right, 
then, has a telegraph company to discriminate ? 

Probably there would be little opposition made to 
the abstract proposition that discrimination in the 
vending of telegraphic news is wrong and contrary to 
the spirit of Americanism. The disagreement would 
be as to the method of preventing it. There are but 
two ways, namely, by legislative enactment, or by 
government control and ownership of the lines. 

The stickler for constitutional conservatism would 
prefer the former, but legislation for relief from such 
monopolies has proven a flat failure. It accomplishes 
nothing except that it furnishes a platform for a coterie 
of cranky politicians to pose as champions of the people. 
The offender cannot often be identified, and if he is he 
makes his escape by legal process, or, as a last resort, by 
changing his identity entirely. Anti-trust laws, anti- 
trust political platforms and anti-trust politicians are 
alike the most useless element of modern political life. 

Let the people, then, make a new departure and 
strike at the root of the evil. Let them stamp out the 
disease by removing the cause; and the only effective 
way is to place the ownership and control in the hands 
of their administrator, the government. If the consti- 
tution, in spirit or by letter, forbids, amend the consti- 
tution. It will not be the first time that the country 
has been found to have outgrown that sacred document. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
PREPARATION OF COPY. 
BY F. HORACE TEALL. 
HILE it is very natural, in these days of great 
mechanical progress, that methods and machin- 
ery should be preé€minent in printers’ literature, it 
should not be forgotten that the ‘‘ art preservative’’ is 
not entirely mechanical. Our presses are not fed w7th 
paper until after the forms are fed from paper. 

How much of the brainwork should be done by 
the printers, and how much by writers? Mr. Theodore 
L. DeVinne spoke as follows concerning this important 
question, at the bicentennial celebration of the setting- 
up of the first printing press in New York by William 
Bradford : 

‘‘T want to ask the question, What is the writer 
doing for us? Is he making his copy any better? Do 
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you get any clearer manuscript than you used to? So 
far as handwriting is concerned, I should say no. 
What we get through the typewriter is better. The 
copy which the author furnishes has not kept pace with 
the improvement in machinery. Yet at the same time 
the printer is asked to do his work better and quicker 
than before. We areasked to make bricks without the 
proper straw. ‘Too much is expected of printers in 
regard to this matter. I have been in the printing 
office for nearly fifty years, and during that time I have 
had occasion to handle the copy froma great many 
authors, and from all ranks and conditions of men, and 
I find that the compositor and the proofreader are 
expected to do more work. 

‘“ There was a time when the printer was merely 
expected to follow copy. Now, I have no hesitation in 
saying that if every compositor was to follow his copy 
strictly, and if every proofreader was to imitate his 
example, and neglect to correct errors ; if books were 
printed as they are written, there would go up a howl 
of indignation on the part of authors as when the first- 
born of Egypt were slaughtered. I say that too much 
is expected of the proofreader. He is expected to take 
the babe of the author and put it in a suitable dress for 
the public. The author should do it. Now and then 
you get an idea of how badly copy is prepared when 
out of revenge some newspaper editor prints it as the 
author sends it in. The reader, when he reads that 
copy, printed as it is written, with a misuse of italics, 
a violation of the rules of composition, lack of punctu- 
ation, etc., is astonished that a man of education can 
be so careless.’’ 

Among other things following this, Mr. De Vinne 
said: ‘‘I wish to ask, on behalf of the proofreader, a 
little more attention to the preparation of manuscript. 
The people who furnish the manuscript are not doing 
their share. I think it is an imposition that the proof- 
reader should do more than correct the errors of the 
compositor.”’ ; 

We may well add to this plea on behalf of the 
proofreader another on behalf of the compositor. Al- 
though so much typesetting is now done on time, many 
compositors are still at piecework, and there is not one 
of them who does not suffer through the gross injustice 
of losing time in deciphering bad manuscript. It is 
properly a matter of mere justice to the compositor that 
every letter in his copy should be unmistakable, and 
that every point in punctuation, every capital letter, 
and every peculiarity of any kind should appear on 
the copy just as the author wishes it to be in the printed 
work. Copy should be really something that can be 
copied exactly. 

Certainly such copy is seldom produced, and there 
are excellent reasons for supposing that some authors 
—and many among the best — will never furnish plain 
copy in their own handwriting. One of the best rea- 
sons is indicated by this passage from a book entitled 
‘Our English,’’ by Prof. A. S. Hill, of Harvard: 
‘‘ Every year Harvard sends out men — some of them 
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high scholars— whose manuscripts would disgrace a 
boy of twelve ; and yet the college can hardly be 
blamed, for she cannot be expected to conduct an 
infant school for adults.’’ 

Probably ‘‘manuscripts’’ refers mainly to hand- 
writing, though it may include literary composition. 
The students have to take notes of lectures, and, in 
order to secure the largest amount of information, they 
write so rapidly that their manuscript can hardly be 
legible. Through this practice, rapid and almost form- 
less writing becomes habitual. 

Another justification for much of the bad handwrit- 
ing of authors may be found in the fact that the matter 
is more important than the form, at least in the first 
making, and writers are comparatively few who can do 
the necessary thinking and at the same time put the 
thoughts on paper in perfect form. If an author can 
write plainly and punctuate properly without losing 
any of his thoughts or sacrificing literary quality in 
any way, it is far better for his own interest, as well as 
for that of the printers, that he should do so; but 
where this is not the case it is necessary for someone 
to ‘‘put the babe of the author in a suitable dress for 
the public.”’ 

Here is the point of the whole matter: If the work 
of finishing is to be done by the printers, they should 
be paid for doing it. There should be an extra 
charge for composition from poorly prepared copy, 
according to the extra amount of time required beyond 
that necessary in working from copy that can be read 
easily and followed literally. Nearly the full extra 
charge should be added to the typesetter’s pay, unless 
the proofreader prepares the copy before the type is set, 
in which case, of course, the extra charge should be 
simply for his time. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, in ‘‘ The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast-table,’’ says: ‘‘ I am a very particular person 
about having all I write printed as I write it. I 
require to see a proof, a revise, a re-revise, and a 
double re-revise, or fourth-proof rectified impression of 
all my productions, especially verse.’’ A laudable 
desire to make his productions peculiarly his in all 
details must have been the incentive to all this work 
on proofs ; but probably a close comparison of the fin- 
ished work and the original manuscript would disclose 
many differences. 

When good printers work from manuscript that can 
not be misread, with all details of spelling, punctuation, 
etc., praperly attended to, and with explicit understand- 
ing that copy is to be followed literally, one proof is 
sufficient for an author who does not have to make 
many changes in the wording of what has been written. 

It will pay any author to make copy showing 
exactly what should appear in print, and to make every 
stroke of the writing unmistakable. Ifthe writer can- 
not himself produce such copy, his manuscript should 
be carefully revised by someone else. Any person 

doing such work of revision should be very cautious in 
order to preserve the writer’s intended expression, for 
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This applies 
also to proofreading. The writer should be consulted, 
when consultation is possible, about changes from copy. 

When authors have cultivated the habit of writing 
as they should write, or of having their copy made 
good for them, there will be no reasonable excuse for 


often even an extra comma is disastrous. 


bad errors in printing. If Mr. De Vinne’s speech from 
which I have quoted, for instance, had been carefully 
revised by its author in the manuscript, a nonsensical 
misreading would probably have been avoided. One 
of his sentences as printed is, ‘‘ We always understand 
how much the world is indebted to printing.’’ I have 
no doubt that he said, ‘‘ We all of us,’’ etc. 

No matter what plan is followed in its preparation, 
copy should certainly go to the compositor in such 
shape that he can read it easily and follow it absolutely. 
This is the only just way ; and it is the surest way to 
secure good work. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
BOOK-COVER AND TITLE-PAGE DESIGNS. 


NO. II.—BY W. IRVING WAY. 


OLLOWING up the subject of book-cover and 
F title-page designing, it is proposed to reproduce 
for the present issue the title designed by Mr. Aubrey 
Beardsley, for Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s volume of 
‘‘Pagan Papers.’’ One 
at all familiar with Mr. 
Beardsley’s work does not 
need to have it identified 
by the artist’s name or in- 
itials. Originality and ap- 
propriateness characterize 
all his efforts. But as it is 
proposed to devote a sepa- 
rate paper exclusively to 
Mr. Beardsley in some sub- 
sequent number of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, further 
comment must be reserved 
for a future occasion. 

Mr. Warrington Hogg 
is the designer of our sec- 
ond reproduction, Mr. William Watson’s ‘‘ Eloping 
Angels,’’ published a year ago by Elkin Mathews and 
John Lane, of London. The American edition of this 
book was without decoration of any kind, and one little 

fancies that it must have 
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THE * . » been taken quite seriously 
“Caprice GEIS: by the reviewers from the 
, unsympathetic notices that 


appeared. To such review- 
ers Mr. Hogg’s title might 
have been of service. It is 
quite in keeping with Mr. 
Watson’s lines, a little fan- 
ciful, perhaps, yet having 
‘‘beneath its somewhat 
hazardous levity a_ spirit 
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not wholly flippant.’’ In the half-title and cover 
design the same scheme of flaming hearts plays an 
important part. As Mr. Hogg and his work are new 
to us, we regret that we are unable to give any details 
that might be of value for the purpose of study. 
Among those illustrators in England who have 
worked independently of the Arts and Crafts Exhibi- 
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tion Society no one has achieved greater distinction 
than Mr. Hugh Thomson, the designer of our next 
reproduction. Much of Mr. Thomson’s work made 
its first appearance in the English Illustrated Mag- 
azine. Some of his early drawings accompanied a 
series of papers by W. Outram Tristram, issued 
under the title ‘‘ Coaching Days and Coaching Ways.”’ 


These papers, with their drawings, were published in| 


book form by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. in 1888. (If 
we mistake not, Mr. Thomson’s first drawings to appear 
in book form accompanied the delightful ‘‘ Days with 
Sir Roger De Coverley,’’ reprinted from 7he Spectator 
in 1886.) Later, in 1890, came Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Vicar 
of Wakefield,’’ with 182 illustrations by Mr. Thomson; 
then Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘‘ Cranford,’’ and last, Miss Mit- 
ford’s ‘‘Our Village.’’ Mr. Thomson’s reputation 
was firmly established by the charming drawings in 
the ‘‘ Vicar,’’ the first edition of which is now at a 
very handsome premium. On page g5 of the ‘‘ Vicar,’’ 
in the first edition, is a picture of a saucy young hoy- 
den sitting upon a man’s back. ‘This was criticised 


as immodest by a captious reviewer, and another draw- 
ing was substituted in later editions. Our advice to 
those who are so fortunate as to own it is to cling to 
your first edition. All the books named, together with 
a number of others of similar character, have now 
been grouped into ‘‘’The Cranford Series.’’ 

Mr. Thomson’s cover-design for ‘‘Our Village’’ 
speaks for itself. The graceful arrangement of poppy 
leaves, buds and full-blown flowers, with the sleepy 
bees fluttering here and there, and the characteristic 
lettering, all printed in gold on dark green muslin, 
produces a decorative 
effect as rich as it is 
novel, and in rather 
sharp contrast to the 
severe simplicity of our 
next reproduction. 

The title to Mr. Col- 
lins’s random ‘‘ Long 
and Short Range’’ 
shots (a decidedly 
clever book) is the 
work of Mr. Edward 
Stratton Holloway, of 
Philadelphia. The 
publishers, Messrs. J. | 


B. Lippincott Com- 

' ; | PHILADELPHIA & LON- 
pany, made a decided | Don: J.B.LIPPINCOTT. 
hit with Miss Whar- COMPANY: MDCCCXClll 
ton’s ‘‘ Through Colo- 


nial Doorways,’’ now 
in its fourth edition although only a year old. The 
most decorative feature of Miss Wharton’s book is 
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the cover design, also by Mr. Holloway, but this is 
printed in colors that do not admit of reproduction. 
Mr. Holloway, like Mr. Thomson, does not confine 
himself to work that is simply decorative, although 
in that line he may find his special province. We 
have had during the past few years, however, many 
evidences of his skill and versatility in the more 
ambitious line of textual illustrations. We are inclined 
to believe also that Mr. Holloway has paid some atten- 
tion to the mechanical features of bookmaking for some 
little time, as the form and finish of Messrs. Lippin- 
cott’s more recent publications show a marked advance 
on their work of former years. We have reserved until 
the last the cover design prepared by Mr. L. J. Rhead 
for Mr. Eugene Field’s new volume of prose tales ‘‘ The 
Holy Cross,’’ etc. The crosses and lettering with the 
two inner filets are in silver, and the balance of the 
design is in gold on a dark blue background. 

Mr. Rhead designed the head and tail pieces, vi- 
gnettes, etc., for ‘‘ Liber Scriptorum,’’ or ‘‘ Book of the 
Author’s Club,’’ about which the curious may learn 
something in the column of ‘‘ Gossip’’ in this number. 
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PREPARATION OF ADVERTISEMENTS. 

BY CHARLES W. COX. 

HEN a business firm sends out a salesman to 

represent them, they want him to represent 
them in the best possible manner. We all know that 
if a man comes into our office (for the first time) well- 
dressed, with his cravat neatly tied, his face clean- 
shaven and his boots nicely polished, that we give him 
more consideration 
than we would if his 
clothes needed brush- 
ing, if he did not wear 
a necktie, or if he had 
a four days’ growth 
; of beard. It is my 
‘bye i idea that an adver- 
\ ey tisement to do the 
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the man must call on 
only such people as 
have use for the line of goods he represents; for a 
man selling type, for instance, to call on a grocer 
would be loss of time; so the advertisement, to be 
profitable, must go mainly to the men who have use 
for the article you have to sell. 

It is not all of a salesman’s duty to make a good 
‘first impression ’’ on his prospective customer, but he 
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must have something to say to him about his goods 
that will convince him that he can make money by 
buying them. 

It may be a good idea, sometimes, to use some 
‘‘catchy ’’ cut or headline to attract the eye to your 
ad., but it must be followed up with some good sub- 
stantial reason why the reader should patronize you. 
The advertisement of the Franco-American Food Com- 
pany, in the January number of the popular magazines, 
is ‘‘catchy,’’ but is not calculated to create an appetite 
for even ¢hezr soups. 

He is a poor representative who, when he has suc- 
ceeded in securing the attention of the buyer, tries to 
impress him by displaying a great variety of articles, 
and talking about all of them in a rambling sort of 
way, as it only serves to confuse the customer and will 
soon tire him out. It is much better to have a fixed 
purpose ; to show and talk about one thing at a time, 
and put this away before showing another. So with 
the ad., it should be about one thing, to do the most 
good. The business man is a busy one, and has not 
the time nor the inclination to read a long dissertation 
on a subject that does not interest him. 

To sum up — 

First. So dress your ad. as to catch the eye and 
leave the best possible impression. 

Second. Advertise to the people you wish to reach, 
either through the best trade journal in your line, or by 
circulars, or both. 

Third. Do not state anything in your ad. but 
facts; do not indulge in superlatives, claiming your 
house to be the largest, your goods the best and your 
prices the lowest, but keep in mind the fact that the 
man whom you want for a customer has good common 
sense, good judgment, and is master of his business. 
State what you have to sell so that he will comprehend 
it; give the best reason you can why you think he 
should buy from you, and leave him to decide. In this 
way you will not fail to retain his respect, even if you 
do not receive an order, and he will soon learn to look 
for your ad. because it interests him. Say something 
new at regular intervals and sooner or later he will 
send you a trial order. Then the ad. has accomplished 
its mission, and it remains for the house to retain the 
purchaser as a regular customer by always living up 
to its published promises. 


THE PRINTER. 
BY CY WARMAN,. 
Poor artists, who preserve the arts, 
Who toil through weary nights and days 
With tired eyes and heavy hearts ; 
No poet sings the printers’ praise. 


To them the years no glory bring, 
They walk not in the path of fame, 
But uncomplaining sit and sing 
The praises of another’s name. 


And me they much have helped along, 
And doubtless after I am dead 
They’ll print my name and spell it wrong 
And part it with a period.”—New York Sun, 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
A NOVEL METHOD OF VIGNETTING HALF-TONES. 


BY A. B. L. 


ULLY appreciating the fact that consumers, and 
F the public generally, are somewhat tired of the 
inveterate square or circular half-tone, and knowing 
full well that the engravers who can vignette a half- 
tone nicely with engraving tools are not scattered 
about the country promiscuously, I have endeavored 
to point out and practically illustrate a method of 
vignetting which any excellent half-tone etcher should 
be able to execute. 

The engraving shown herewith was vignetted by 
the American Process Engraving Company, of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, during the process of etching, entirely with- 
out the use of engraving tools. 

I selected, of course, a wash drawing suitable for 
the purpose, one that had been partly executed with a 
pen as if for line etching. An ordinary half-tone 
negative was made from this wash drawing, and after 
being dried and varnished a print was made from it, 
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vignetting by etching will commend itself to those who 
do commercial work in half-tone; black letters can 
be left standing out in a clear white field with ease, 
and no need to touch them with a tool. 
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AMERICAN TYPOGRAPHICAL MAKE-READY. 
NO. X.— BY WILLIAM J. KELLY.* 
O far my remarks pertaining to tympans, have 
applied directly to the methods I have found most 
advantageous for printing art illustrations, book, maga- 
zine and jobwork; but before proceeding to notice 
others, let me call particular attention to this part of 
the make-ready on these tympans, namely, that in no 
case must prepared overlays — that is, skillfully cut-out 
overlays — be fastened onto a loose make-ready sheet 
of the tympan. The proper place to secure these is on 
the dampened and stretched sheet, after it has become 
thoroughly dry, because there is little or no possi- 
bility of this sheet being disturbed or slipping while 
further make-ready is progressing, or indeed after the 
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in the ordinary way, with some specially prepared 
ink, on a piece of hard zinc. 

The plate was then powdered with dragon’s blood, 
melted in, and given one good bite, sufficient to pro- 
duce a good printing depth. 

So far the plate had received the treatment of a 
regular zinc half-tone plate. 

After removing the plate from the acid bath, rinsing 
and drying it, some portions containing half-tones 
which would lose color by further etching were painted 
in with asphaltum, notably the square containing the 
dome and other small touches of brushwork. All the 
blacks and pen lines were left untouched. The plate 
was now returned to the acid bath, when the etching 
was continued until the stipple in the high lights were 
completely etched away so that a smooth surface 
remained in their stead that would not catch the pow- 
der in the after-manipulations. 

The excellent quality of the ink used in making 
the print enabled me to hold all the blacks and pen 
lines intact, even after the lateral action of the acid 
had swept away all the small dots in the high lights. 

The plate was now dried, powdered four ways, just 
as in etching line work, and, after having two bites 
more, was then routed and blocked. ‘This method of 


press has been started and the entire edition of the 
work has been run oft. 


TYMPANS FOR NEWSPAPER WORK. 


I am aware of the great variety of tympans used 
on this class of printing — bad and good. Of course, 
I allude to those specially in use on drum cylinder and 
two-revolution presses. Where forms are made up of 
type and electrctype portions, the condition of which 
may be called ‘‘fair,’’ a hard tympan, made up of 
several sheets of strong paper, drawn tightly over the 
usual hard-packing board and muslin covering, will be 
found a speedy and safe one, more especially so when 
a dampened manila sheet has been tightly drawn 
over these and oiled on the face. The patched-up 
sheet (when this is used), or any other amendment to 
facilitate the make-ready, can easily be attended to on 
these sheets, and at the proper depth from the printing 


surface. 
PACKING WITH SOFT PAPER. 


In cases where the material in the form is old or 
much worn down on the face, a softer tympan is best. 


*NOTE.— On another page of this issue Mr. Kelly conducts a department 
of questions and answers, experience and practical detail. Pressmen and 
others interested in presswork it is anticipated will find in this department 
a congenial corner for the ventilation of theories and exchange of hetpful 
advice. 
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If the hard-packing can be used, then apply news or 
soft book paper to build up the make-ready ; but cover 
all with an oiled manila sheet. Let the impression on 
the work be a little stronger than usual, as after the 
indentation on the tympan has ‘‘set,’’ the work will 
look better therefor. 

Packing cylinder tympans with soft paper is an 
ordinary and rapid method whereby the lower grades 
of printed work may be turned out, and for this reason 
it is held in vogue by many good pressmen. Fair ink, 
with good rollers properly set, will do much to popu- 
larize this kind of rapid cylinder packing. 

PACKING WITH RUBBER AND PAPER. 


For regular newspaper work, where the editions 
are not large, tympans made up of a medium thick rub- 
ber blanket, several thicknesses of soft paper and a mus- 
lin covering, over which has been shrunk a manila 
sheet, and then oiled, will be found very desirable and 
efficient ; a beautiful piece of newspaper presswork can 
be turned out with this cylinder outfit. 

FELT BLANKET PACKING. 

Perhaps the most serviceable kind of packing for 
strictly newspaper printing is that known as felt blank- 
eting. It can be purchased from the regular press- 
builders in different thicknesses and widths, and is 
suitable for all makes of presses on which newspapers 
may be printed. For drum cylinder and two-revolution 
presses, I suggest the use of the medium thickness ; for 
three-revolution and small rotary machines, the next 
heavier grade ; and for large web perfecting presses, the 
thickest of this material suitable for printing purposes. 

In all cases the felt blanket should be covered over 
with strong muslin, not only for the purpose of keeping 
the blanket clean, but also to subdue its face touch 
when passing the point of impression. 

Presses equipped with the medium thickness of felt 
blanketing have sufficient space left on the cylinder- 
head for several sheets of paper to go over the muslin 
covering. “This condition of tympan provides ample 
facilities for producing a well-printed newspaper or an 
ordinary job of bookwork. Of course, the muslin sur- 
face should be covered over with a strong sheet of white 
paper or one of manila. 

TYMPANS FOR POSTER WORK. 


This class of printing, together with that of other 
large show work, may be expeditiously done by using 
such tympans as have been laid down for newspaper 
work —in' some cases, preferably, the rubber blanket ; 
and in others, the felt blanket. Where the job to be 
worked off is to appear in one color only, of one or 
more sheets in size, and a short edition, I prefer the 
rubber blanket with soft paper sheets and muslin cov- 
ering, as by their use quick changes can be made with- 
out seriously disorganizing the tympan: the elasticity 
of the rubber largely preventing too deep a depression 
or indentation in the paper sheets forming the make-up 
of the tympan. ‘This style of packing will also do for 
short runs of ordinary two and three color forms ; but 


for large editions of show matter, whether in two or 
more colors, cuts or lettering, and where close register 
must be maintained, then let me recommend the tym- 
pan made up of hard-packing, muslin and strong paper, 
all of which, including all necessary make-ready, to be 
covered over with a stretched manila sheet. 


TYMPANS FOR PLATEN JOB PRESSES. 


As I have dwelt somewhat lengthily on the build- 
ing up of tympans for work done on cylinder presses, 
it is but reasonable that something be mentioned about 
those adapted for jobwork on platen presses. 

It will be conceded that hard-packing, and very 
little of that, is the best that can be adopted for general 
job printing on such machines. For all small forms, I 
use a sheet of thin pressboard (or cardboard) next to 
the platen, and draw over this from two to three thick- 
nesses of smooth hard paper —the top one acting as a 
cover to the make-ready. If a card is to be printed, I 
leave out the pressboard and merely use the few sheets 
of paper. Where practicable, it is wise to keep presses 
set to this degree of impression, as larger forms can be 
adjusted for printing by the addition of more tympaning. 

In working off large forms containing solid type 
matter, handbills, etc., I have found that the make- 
ready is quicker, and that the press runs easier, when 
one or two thicknesses of thin calico is placed next to 
the face of the platen. This can be varied by using a 
sheet of ordinary blotting paper in lieu of the calico. 
This will also be found a desirable tympan for printing 
on folded envelopes, rough and common grade papers, 
etc., in which case the calico or blotting paper should 
be moved up nearer to the face of the printing surface. 

When executing registered work on platen presses, 
the top sheet should be of strong smooth paper and 
firmly fastened with paste, or other means, on the off 
and near ends of the platen, so that the press fingers 
in their action cannot loosen it from under the tympan 
fasteners on these ends. In no case allow the make-up 
of the tympan to extend so as to be under the bearers 


on the type bed of the machine. 
(To be continued.) 


Written for Tie INLAND PRINTER. 
HER VALENTINE. 


BY J. K. CAMERON. 





“Oh, love, be mine, be — ee 
mine !”’ 

This for her valentine. 

Impress'd on film of gold, 

From types of quaintest 
mold ; 

With ink distill’d from 
flow’rs 

And dews of evening hours; | 

Folded in silvern gauze, 

Seal’d by young Cupid’s | 

laws, | 

! 


has. | 





Then, forth in his sweet 
cause 

To her, the fairest She. 

Can she resist my plea, 

“Oh, love, be mine, be 
mine !’’ 

Made in that valentine ? 
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Half-tone engraving by 
BLOMGREN BROS. & Co., 
175 Monroe street, 
Chicago. 


Duplicates for sale. 





A TRIP TO FAIRYLAND. 





See page 357- 
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CHICAGO, FEBRUARY, 1894. 


THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the fifth of each month, 

and will spare no endeavor to furnish valuable news and information to 

. those interested professionally or incidentally in printing, engraving, 
electrotyping, stereotyping, bookbinding, and in the paper and stationery 
trades. Persons connected with any of these lines will conter a favor by 
sending news from their section of the country pertaining to the above 
trades, particularly individual theories and experiences of practical value. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Two DOLLARS per annum in advance; one dollar for six months in ad- 
vance ; sample copies, twenty cents each. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. Do not send checks on local banks; send draft on New York 
or Chicago. Make all remittances free of exchange, and payable to 
Inland Printer Company. Currency forwarded in unregistered letters 
will be at sender’s risk. Postage stamps are not desirable, but if neces- 
sary to remit them, one-cent stamps are preferred. 





Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an 
advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertise- 
ments now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole 
story. Circulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the 
United States to advertise in. Advertisements, to insure insertion in 
the issue of any month, should reach this office not later than the 
twentieth of the month preceding. 





THE INLAND PRINTER may be obtained at retail, and 
subscriptions will be received by all newsdealers throughout 
the United States and Canada. 

Any printer who is a friend of this journal will confer a 
favor on us by sending the names of responsible newsdealers 
in his city in case he cannot find it on sale there. 





FOREIGN AGENTS. 
M. P. McCoy, SS don Road, London, England. 
ALEx. COWAN & SONS (LIMITED), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney 
and Adelaide, Australia, and Dunediu, New Zealand. 
G. HEDELER, Grimmaischer Steinweg 3, Leipsic, Germany. Un Dden= 
felben find aud alle AUnfragen und Auftrage Ynfertion betreffend gu richten. 











DEPARTMENT OF NEWSPAPER CRITICISM. 


EGINNING with the March number, a new 

department will be opened, which we trust will 
prove alike interesting and valuable to those of our 
readers who are especially concerned in journalism. 
This will be the ‘‘ Department of Newspaper Criti- 
cism,’’ and a conscientious and honest review will be 
made of all newspapers sent in for that purpose. No 
attention will be paid to newspapers sent by anyone 
except their owners or managers. ‘The criticism, if 
adverse, will aim to point out the remedy as well as 
the fault, in which we trust will lie one of the ele- 
ments of value. The remarks will cover only the 
appearance and make-up of the paper — not the read- 
ing matter except as its preparation or arrangement 
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may warrant. In view of the fact that the number of 
publications received is likely to be large, it is thought 
best to limit the number to be taken up in each issue 
to ten. These papers should be addressed to R. C. 
Penfield, P. O. Box 843, Philadelphia. 


CONCEPTION IN ILLUSTRATION. 
N the March number of THE INLAND PRINTER will 
appear one of the most interesting features which 
has ever appeared in any magazine. This will be in 
the form of a copiously illustrated story —but not 
illustrated in the conventional way. 

A number of well-known artists have signified 
their intention of contributing three illustrations each. 
Up to the time of writing the names of the following 
gentlemen are on the list: William Schmedtgen, 
W. W. Denslow, Harry O. Landers, Frederic Rich- 
ardson, J. IT. McCutcheon and C. F. Batchelder. 

Each artist will select the best subjects for illustra- 
tion according to his own idea, without regard to the 
subjects selected by the others, and by this means it is 
anticipated a most interesting melange of conception 
in illustration will be submitted. 

Appreciating the fact that each story reader as well 
as story illustrator forms mental pictures, more or less 
vivid, of characters, scenes and incidents, in reading 
his paper, magazine or book, we have full confidence 
that our readers will appreciate this somewhat radical 
departure from the conventional path of trade jour- 
nalism. 

Mr. Forrest Crissey,* the author of the story, which 
is a particularly striking one, has incorporated many 
strong situations in it, thus suiting its purpose admi- 
rably. Inasmuch as there will be at least eighteen 
illustrations Mr. Crissey’s work will be severely tested. 

*MR. FORREST CRISSEY is one of the 
youngest story and verse writers of the 
West. He made a beginning in the latter 
field by contributions to the Chicago 7776- 
une at the time when Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
and Fanny Driscol made their reputations 
in the same columns. His first story was in 
the old Ballou's Magazine, of Boston. Mr. 
Crissey began newspaper work as editor 
of the Patrol, a very radical and unique 
country paper published at Geneva, Kane 
county, Illinois. The editorials were ex- 
tensively quoted in the New York and 
Chicago papers. He began to contribute to 
Golden Days, Philadelphia, and other juven- 
ile and literary papers, and was selected 
by the A. N. Kellogg Company to write 
up the leading Southern writers and their 
homes. Later he was made associate editor 
of a pool of newspaper syndicates which 
made a tour of the Northwest as far as British Columbia. His story ot 
‘Little Bo-Peep,’’ a study of the Japanese section of the White Chapel 
district of Seattle, was the result of this trip and attracted considerable 
attention when published in Belford’s Magazine. A poem entitled ‘In 
Thompson’s Woods,” published in the same magazine, also brought him 
the recognition of prominent literary people in the East and West. The 
story which has perhaps brought him the most reputation was published 
in the August number of the Arena, under the title of ‘‘ Hosanna of Ka- 
Bob: A Study in Religious Hypnotism.’’ Another short story which has 
done much to give the authora firm footing as a writer of the ‘‘ impres- 
sionist’’ school, is called ‘‘In Equity,’’ and deals incidentally with the 
divorce problem. Mr. Crissey is now engaged in editorial work, but is a 
constant contributor to the Youth’s Companion, S. S. McClure syndicate, of 


New York and London, and the various literary magazines and periodicals 
of the country. 
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ORNAMENTED BILL-HEAD COMPETITION. 


Fo the three best displayed bill-heads, suited to 
stock 8'% by 234 inches in size, reading mat- 
ter same as in competition just closed, THE INLAND 
PRINTER Offers the following premiums: 

First PRIZE — Century, Scribner's, Cosmopolitan 
or INLAND PRINTER magazines for one year, as prize 
winner may choose. 

SECOND PRIZE— The same for six months. 

THIRD PRIZE — The same for three months. 

Competitors will kindly note carefully the condi- 
tions laid down in our December number, with the 
following exceptions: ‘The competition will give the 
contestant full latitude in display and decoration. No 
specimens will be received after March 20. No electros 
need be sent, but 300 sheets, printed on good stock 
same size as THE INLAND PRINTER page, must 
accompany the proofs. The matter must be printed in 
the center, the long way of the sheet. 

A complete set of the proofs will be sent to each 
contributor at the close of competition. Contributors 
must be careful to print name, address and time of 
composition, according to form on December number. 


’ 


EFFECT OF MACHINERY ON LABOR. 

NEWSPAPER dispatch from Washington an- 
i. nounces that the House Committee on Labor on 
January 17 ordered a favorable report on Representa- 
tive McGann’s resolution providing for an investiga- 
tion relating to the effects of machinery on labor. The 
resolution authorizes the commissioner of labor to 
investigate and report upon the effect of the use ot 
machinery upon labor and the cost of production, the 
relative productive power of hand and machine labor, 
the cost of manufacturing with machine power and the 
effect upon wages of the use of machinery operated by 
women and children. Ten thousand dollars is appro- 
priated to enable the,commissioner to carry out the 
provisions of the resolution. 

The result of this investigation will be waited for 
with the greatest interest by the general public. It is 
anticipated that facts of the greatest moment to society 
will be so emphasized as to demand a recognition hith- 
erto denied them. 





COMPETITION IN WAGES AND COMPETITION IN 
PRICES. 
HEN a workman cuts wages below the standard 
living rate, endangering the well-being of his 
fellows needlessly to secure a situation, he is visited 
with the contempt of the community. He is classed 
with all that is mean and underhand. He is not a 
non-union man; he is a ‘“‘rat!"’ 

Could employing printers visit upon their fellows 
the consequences of broken faith and of price-cutting 
below a living rate, the benefits of unionism in busi- 
ness would be as much appreciated as it is in the trades. 
In this issue our correspondent from Toronto outlines 
a condition of things that it is safe to say is general 
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throughout the country, and we observe that the 
employers of Toronto are awaking to the deplorable 
condition of affairs, as will be noted in the account of 
their meeting printed elsewhere. It has come toa pass 
that greed has overmastered reason among printers, 
and, for the dollar in sight, they are willing to do work 
for the cost of the stock. This is dishonest. The 
printer who cuts prices in this way without regard to 
his obligations to his creditors is, if any, little better 
than a pilferer. We have figures before us submitted 
by several houses, that prove the firms offering them 
to be either knaves or fools. The paper houses and 
dealers extending such printers credit deserve the 
lash of condemnation. Reputable printers have one 
recourse, however: Let them give the price-cutters all 
the cut-rate work they can take —they will punish 
themselves and their complaisant and discriminating 
creditors at one and the same time. 


AWARD OF COMMITTEE ON INLAND PRINTER JOB 
COMPETITION AND SPECIMEN EXCHANGE. 


LSEWHERE in this issue appear the specimens 
E of bill-heads contributed by the prize winners in 
the competition offer in our December number. AIL 
the specimens submitted are worthy of careful atten- 
tion, and to the young printer no study in the art of 
job printing can be more beneficial. The feature 
which deserves particular notice in these competitions 
is, that each contestant receives a complete set of the 
specimens submitted, and this, apart from the premiums 
offered the successful competitors, is appreciated as full 
recompense for time and trouble expended. 

The committee of award report on the December 


contest as follows : 
To the Editor: CHICAGO, January 15, 1894. 

Of the several specimens submitted for examination three 
were barred out for violation of the first rule, which is, that 
‘‘no cuts, ornamentation, twisted or curved rule will be 
allowed.’’ Two competitors each submitted two specimens — 
one plain type and one with certain lines underscored with 
rule. Decisions were given as below on the following points: 
(1) artistic design ; (2) excellent arrangement of matter; (3) 
neatness of display ; (4) harmony of type used. 

First prize — One year’s subscription to THE INLAND 
PRINTER— is awarded to C. E. J., ‘‘ Pressboy,’? Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

Second prize —Six months’ subscription to THE INLAND 
PRINTER — to Fred S. Lang, with Kingsley & Barnes, Los 
Angeles, California. 

Third prize— Three months’ subscription to THE INLAND 
PRINTER —to Louis G. Pulley, State Printing Office, Topeka, 
Kansas. pie 

Honorable mention — Marcus D. Hoerner, Harrisburg Pub- 
lishing Company, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

[Signed] ALFRED PYE, 
A. R. ALLEXON, Commuittee. 
DAVE OLIPHANT, 


A design sent in by the American Printing House 
of Philadelphia reached us too late for submission to 
the jury of award. It is of so much artistic merit that 
we submit it to our readers with the specimens of the 


prize winners. 

















Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
RECENT TYPE DESIGNS. 


BY R. COUPLAND HARDING. 


AST month, noting the Messrs. Barnharts’ new 
face Avon, I described it as an ‘‘italic De 
Vinne.’’ De Vinne Italic is the name of a new series 
by the Central Typefoundry, specimens of which have 
just reached me. Eight sizes (10-point to 42-point) 
are shown, and others are in preparation. ‘The top- 
heavy R, characteristic both of the De Vinne and of the 


REMEMBER Early Times 


DE VINNE ITALIC. 


Avon, naturally reappears in this series; but the 
designer has evidently noted this as a weak point, for a 
s.cond form (R) conforming to the regular standard, is 
also supplied. And here I would urge—as I have 
already done elsewhere—upon founders, the great 
advantage of showing with each series of type, a com- 
plete scheme of the font, upper and lower, figures, points 
and extras, and especially duplicate sorts. The gen- 
eral effect of a new face is easily seen from the specimen 
lines, and they answer all purposes for the majority 
of buyers, but they are not sufficient for the printer 
who studies and compares the new designs in points 
of detail as they appear. The only character in this 
font that seems open to serious exception is the very 
ungainly G. Here again the designer has followed the 
original model. ‘The popularity of the De Vinne is 
now so assured and its value so fully recognized, ‘that 
the time for any criticism of detail may seem to have 
passed ; and such might be the case, but for the fact 
that it has become the starting-point for a long series 
of adaptations and imitations. 

I would, therefore, suggest that even at the expense 
of a certain originality and quaintness of effect, the 
addition of a G and R more in conformity with the 
accepted old style standard would be a great improve- 
ment. It may be too much to expect that the sloping 
forms will find a demand equal to the original design ; 
but I have no doubt that they will become very popu- 
lar. De Vinne Condensed is sufficiently described by 
its title. It is about the same set as standard roman, 


What are the WILD WAVES SAYING, Sister ? 


DE VINNE CONDENSED. 


and will make an admirable letter for side-heads in old 
style work. I am glad to note in this series the second 
form of R, harmonizing with the B and P, which the orig- 
inal R does not. ‘There seems, however, to be only the 
one form of G. 

From the same house I have a packet of miniature 
specimen sheets of borders and ornaments. In the 


NO. 7I. 


former I note a few new designs. The looped 12-point 
border, No. 71, is one of the best —it is simple, neat 
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and effective, not too light, and equally suitable for 


black, color or gold. It is one to which the most 
severe taste could not take exception, and is not a 
border that would be long idle in the case. Much the 
same may be said of No. 72. The same borders are 


Q-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0 


NO. 72. 


also cast on a proportionately smaller scale, on 6-point 
body, and for smaller work are equally neat and effect- 
ive. The heavier designs are suggestive of the Ger- 
man taste in ornamentation, and are much more lim- 
ited in their application. I note that the silhouette 


AA AAAAAAAAAAAAAZ 


NO. 63. 
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No. 68. 


NO. 69. 


APAARAAAAAAAAAAIAIIIY 


NO. 70. 


Rupert’s drop (or, as I have heard them irreverently 
styled, ‘‘ Tadpole’’ borders,) are extensively used in 
American work. ‘This is sufficient justification for the 
founders in producing them in varied styles and sizes ; 


A AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAALAAAAALAAALDA IZ 


NO. 18. 


but I am quite at a loss to discover any artistic quality 


in the design. Border No. 1 (24-point) is not new, 


Re Mee aaa 


24-POINT BORDER NO. I. 


but is worthy of note as one that can be very effect- 
ively used, especially in two-color work. When I 
first saw the irregular groundwork borders, of which 
this is a fair type, I was struck with their possibilities 


for working over or under other designs. I have since 
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CENTRAL ORNAMENTS. 


seen them so used with fine effect by Mr. Wright, of 
Buffalo; but printers generally have been slow to 
detect the special value of these borders in chromatic 


work. A handy series of Central ornaments, six 
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characters, is supplied in three styles, silhouette, out- 
line and tint-faced. It differs in no material respect 
from Pointers and other early designs of the same 
class. 

Barnhart Brothers & Spindler have added a new 
size (14-point) to their Standard script. The larger 
sizes of this script have been for some years before the 
trade, and the addition of a new size is the best proof 
that the design is appreciated. I do not know whether 
to Mr. Payson is due the formation of a distinctively 
American style of handwriting, but that such a style 
exists is evident to any outsider. Latterly the type- 
writer has largely superseded manuscript, but for years 
past business letters from America have exhibited a 
style of caligraphy which is as different from any 
British penmanship as the handwriting of a French or 
German scribe. ‘This typical form is found in many 
American scripts — notably the Penman, Payson, 
Spencerian and Standard. The letter is distinguished 
by very broad caps. ‘The formation of a national type 
of handwriting is a matter of more than passing 
interest, especially if—as I suspect is the case in this 
instance — it is traceable to the influence of a single 
scribe. Equally noteworthy is the fact that its char- 
acter is permanently impressed on the scripts engraved 
in the United States. I hope that some of the contrib- 
utors to THE INLAND PRINTER who are in a position 
to supply exact information on this interesting topic 
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PREMIER SCRIPT. 


will yet do so. The Premier script, six sizes, belongs 
to the same category as the others I have named ; it is 
more condensed than the standard, and the caps are 
more freely flourished. The Argus is a fancy latin 


Thousands Without Shelter Houses Demolished 


ARGUS. 


with lower case, of a style difficult to define. An 
illustrative line is better than a column of description. 
It possesses no special originality to call for remark, 
and the sprawling out of the m and n and the bulging 
in of the u are not graceful features. Fifteen years 
ago these eccentricities would have excited much more 
notice than they do today. Moorish, I think, has been 
out for some time —a roughly cut eccentric, caps 
only, bearing considerable resemblance to the caps of 


NORTM AMERICAN LINES 


MOORISH. 


MORE AMI IRICAM IMSS 


MOORISH OPEN. 


the Primitive. To the original design is now added 
Moorish Open, suitable for register work in color. The 
outline form is lightly blocked, causing it to stand out 
in good relief. The M and H are the weakest points of 
this design. The H, particularly in the larger sizes, is 


very bad, and might almost be taken for M. Era— 
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something between a sanserif and a latin, with just 
a touch of ornament in the form of the letters, is 


a legible and valuable series. It affords a good 
example of that moderation in style which is so 


Fine Imported and Domestic Cigars 


ERA. 


often deficient in American designs. In seven sizes, 
6 to 48 points. Astoria, Fair and Trenton —the first 
widely expanded, the second and third condensed — 


The Chicago Sunday Review 


ASTORIA. 


are all examples of what may be called ornamented 
latin, and are all useful styles. The latter two belong 
to a class of which a good many examples have lately 
appeared. It is in a case like this that the careful 
printer would value the complete scheme I have already 
recommended as an adjunct to every specimen sheet. 
Take, for example, the Trenton, the Fair and the 
American Old Style (THE INLAND PRINTER, August, 
page 425). No job printer would wish to have in his 
office three styles occupying so closely the same ground, 
and so liable to be mixed. In choosing among them, 


Meadovers Revised American History 


TRENTON. 


he might be guided in selecting or rejecting by a single 
character. At first sight they are much alike, but 
they differ greatly in detail. Take, for example, 
the letters which the designer usually selects to 
exhibit his eccentricity. Some printers (myself for 


Robin Hood and Maud Muller one Hot Afternoon 


FAIR. 


example), dislike the form of M in which the cen- 
tral v is shortened. Two of these fonts have this 
style of M. In the Trenton the M, though sprawled 
a little, like an inverted W, has the v reaching to 
the bottom of the line. But the same font has a detest- 
able top-heavy R, while the three forms of R in 
the other two are at least tolerable. The same mode of 
comparison extended to the figures would show us 


HANDSOME AMERICAN Newspaper Headings 


CASLON CONDENSED. 


American Old Style is the same, but caps only. 


some grievously uncouth forms of 2 and 3. In some 
cases these would be preferred to the more familiar 
forms; in others they would lead to the rejection of 
the style. Hence it is only fair to the buyer that he 
should see the whole of the characters of every new 


History of the Western Mountainous Coantry 


VINCENT. 


font of which specimens are shown. Vincent is a 
heavy condensed fancy style, of which the popular 
Lafayette may be considered the prototype. The 

















new face is one of the most successful attempts in 
this line, the letters being gracefully formed, har- 
monious, and not over-ornamented. Clifton is a pretty 


Lincoln dackson and Central Park 


CLIFTON. 


style, but is a manifest variant of the favorite Washing- 
ton. ‘The printer who has not the older face in stock 
might prefer the later, but I cannot readily imagine a 
buyer who would purchase both. 

The main difference in the new face is a break and 
curve introduced into the D, H, and other caps, and 
this is almost the only feature by which an ordinary 
observer would know the two apart. Clifton bears 
the same relation to Washington as Vincent does to 
Lafayette. West Old Style and Monarch are two good 


Black Walnut and Rosewood Chairs 


MONARCH. 


series of old style romans. In the first the thin lines 
are very light — almost too slender, and the type has 
a somewhat French character. Monarch, on the other 
hand, is nearly as heavy as the De Vinne, and is a 
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EMBELLISHERS. 


valuable style. Embellishers is the name of a little 
series of ornaments in the style of the Pointers, in 
silhouette and half-tone. Some of the smaller ones 
are very like loose accents. 

Like the wise householder, George Bruce’s Son & 
Co. bring forth from their treasures things old and new. 
The revival of open and outline styles has led them to 
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I DANO MAGAINES 4 


ORNAMENTED NO. IOIO. 


look up and publish in a pamphlet eight more or less 
open faces, some of which had been almost forgotten, 
and°one (No. 1037), which I had hoped was obsolete. 
The novelty consists in the addition of new sizes to two 
series of blocked sans, of French or German origin, 
and about half a century old. ‘These series (1o1o and 
1040) are chiefly remarkable for the curiously false 
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perspective of their blocking, which, instead of finish- 
ing with an angle, in the usual style, is cut off square 
with the side of the letter. 


This is specially noticeable 
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in the larger sizes of the condensed style, No. 1oro, the 
blocking being very much heavier in proportion than 


the smaller sizes. In this series the 12-point, 18-point 
and 36-point sizes are new, the 24-point, 48-point, 72- 
point and 96-point are old. On the other hand, the 
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MOCKING BIRDS. 
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square, open sans, No. 1040, is completed by the addi- 
tion of two larger sizes, 36-point and 48-point. ‘The 
M and N in the new sizes are not as well formed as in 
the original series, the upper angles of the M in par- 
ticular being weak ; and in the 36-point the thickness 
of the blocking is not as uniform as it should be. A 
better plan of completing these old and not very admir- 
able series would be, I think, to cut outline styles to 
work in register with more modern faces. <A founder 
who makes his styles supplement each other gains 
thereby a great hold on his customers. This system is 
one secret of the success of a German house of world- 
wide renown. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE LOCATION OF A NEWSPAPER. 
BY RODERICK C. PENFIELD.* 

ROADLY speaking, there are two essential points 
to be considered in the location of a newspaper. 
First, the community in which it is to be published, 
and second, the location of its business place in the 
community. It does not follow that because a town is 
small that it will not support a newspaper generously, 
because it frequently has a good field in the territory 
contiguous to the center from which it is issued. On 
the other hand, a smart, enterprising town surrounded 
by a sparsely settled country will often offer the pub- 
lisher of the new venture equally as much of an 
income as will be secured in the first instance. Ex- 
amples of the first suggestion are more frequently 
found in the eastern and middle states where the 
village of one thousand five hundred or two thousand 
people is the headquarters of two or three papers with 
subscription lists of from one to two thousand copies. 
This is accounted for by the fact that the country is 
older and more thickly settled; the population is in a 
better financial condition, and easier of access. The 
second instance will apply more particularly to the 
West, where in a thinly settled territory a railroad cen- 
ter of three or four thousand people will support one 
or two dailies and as many weeklies, perhaps not as 
generously as in the case of the eastern papers, but 
nevertheless sufficiently so to warrant the holding on to 
the ground gained. The West will unquestionably 
offer quicker opportunity for returns, but in the East a 
newspaper business once acquired is really a valuable 
* NOTE.— On another page of THE INLAND PRINTER Mr. Penfield con- 


ducts a department of criticism, news, experience and advice of particular 
value to newspaper publishers and editors.—Ep. 
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franchise, because there is less change and less liability 
of competition from new publications. In the West 
the growth of the country is more rapid, but, as is too 
frequently the case, the number of publications in- 
creases faster than the proper proportion of the popu- 
lation to them. Without a wide knowledge of the 
West it would be unfair for me to discriminate against 
it, and yet I am inclined to think that the eastern 
business is the cleanest and perhaps the most remu- 
nerative—the matters of capital, experience and 
energy being equal. 

It is not the province of this article to advise as to 
the localities for starting new newspapers. No one 
could give advice on the subject without knowing 
something of the facts concerning the place in which 
it is proposed to start these journals. It may be con- 
ceded as a general rule, however, that it is not wise to 
establish a political paper in a town already provided 
with one of the same party unless there are the 
strongest grounds for such an undertaking, as, for 
instance, an utter absence of enterprise on the part of 
the publisher of the established publication, or an 
unusually rapid growth of the party to be catered to. 
The establishment of a new journal cuts up the patron- 
age so that neither one gets enough to make it pay. 
It is a positive fact that no matter how badly a paper 
may be edited or how woefully its business manage- 
ment may be neglected, it will have a certain follow- 
ing, and this following will be worth at least something 
to the old paper. 

Where there are publications devoted to the inter- 
ests of both the principal political parties, there is one 
chance and that is an independent paper. In fact, an 
independent paper when run as such often makes a bet- 
ter success than one that is ardently devoted to its 
party. 

It is not fair to expect a larger ratio of newspapers 
in proportion to the population than one to every four 
thousand inhabitants. Publications are often estab- 
lished that have a smaller population to trade upon, 
but the proprietor must eke out but a very poor living 
at the best. Manufacturing towns are frequently 
delusive spots in which to establish a paper, the pro- 
portion of employés to employers being such that only 
the cheaper class of journals can reasonably expect 
support. I have in mind a town (it would be called a 
city in the West) of about ten thousand population, 
where there are two dailies and three weeklies, and the 
highest circulation accorded any of these weeklies is 
about seven hundred, and for the dailies about four 
hundred. I was told that the leading plant of this 
place, comprising a daily and weekly, together with 
a fairly good outfit, was sold for $2,500, and then the 
man who disposed of it regarded it as one of the lucky 
moves of his life. He told me that he made but about 
$1,200 per year, and worked incessantly. This town 
has a considerable number of manufactories, and from 
outward appearances would afford a good field for the 
newspaper business, but the citizens are lacking in the 
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public spirit, or as I had better perhaps put it, atten- 
tion to their own interests, to properly support their 
local papers. Against this I recollect a little place of 
possibly two thousand population which has two news- 
papers, one with a circulation of about thirty-five hun- 
dred copies, and the other, not so good a journal per- 
haps, but still having a circulation of fifteen hundred 
or two thousand. This is an indication of the relative 
value of the newspaper in the good sized town and 
thickly populated country. A newspaper can have no 
better subscription list than that accorded by a farming 
community, although county seats are not always as 
good a place to locate as might be imagined; beyond 
the official patronage that the newspaper can derive 
from the location, there is little to be gained because it 
often happens that the county seat is a trading point 
only at the time of the holding of the district courts. 
The rest of the time it is sleepy and not of much 
account as a business place. I think the same rule 
may apply to state capitals; many of the capitals in 
this country are lacking the push and energy of towns 
of much smaller population, elsewhere in the same 
state. It has seemed to me that residents of these 
places feel that having the backing of the state or 
county, as the case may be, they do not need to further 
interest themselves to put their town ahead. There 
are, of course, instances where the contrary of these 
remarks is true, but I am convinced that it is not so in 
the majority of cases. 

The location of the business office of a paper I 
believe to be much more important now than it used to 
be considered in years gone by. Twenty years ago 
the third floor back of any old building was considered 
all right for the local newspaper; but ideas have 
changed with the march of time, and one frequently 
sees a local journal established in a building of its own, 
or in as handsomely fitted a room as any other busi- 
ness concern in ‘the town in which it is situated. I 
believe that a good location is essential to the well- 
doing of any newspaper. A publication alive to the 
interests of the community which it represents should 
be located so that it can be in easy touch with the 
people, not only for the mere matter of business, but 
because of the readiness with which it can acquire 
items of news and general interest. If an entire room 
in front cannot be secured for the office and plant—and 
it is often the case that business will not warrant so 
high a rent as this would entail—then let a little place 
be arranged for the office in front, and let the plant be 
located back or upstairs. This is inconvenient in the 
respect that the editor or manager, or whoever attends 
to the office cannot get at the composing room, etc., 
quite as conveniently as he could were the plant and 
office together, but he will find that a great many 
people will drop in who would not climb a flight of 
stairs without thinking twice about it. I have seen, 
on two or three occasions, the difference between a 
central and a one-sided location, as exemplified in the 
same town, where a considerable amount of business 











such as advertising and jobwork was done. The man 
who was doing the trade was located right among the 
business houses and secured much work which would 
have ordinarily gone to the other, but as the latter was 
off one side, a block or two away from the general 
business locality, people felt that it was a special effort 
to get to his office. The matter of expense is not 
always the first to be considered, it may cost more in 
the end for a cheap and unhandy location than for a 
better one. If there is but one newspaper in the town, 
then, of course, the question of location does not get 
to be of such importance ; but if there are two or more, 
then I believe the location is one to be thoroughly con- 
sidered. 

Referring to the matter of expense in an ordinary 
country town the rent for a good locality should not be 
over $225 per year, and a newspaper of one thousand 
circulation or more can well afford to pay this amount 
of money. In a place where a journal has a business 
more extensive and with a circulation of say twenty- 
five hundred, $350 would not be an exorbitant rent. 
In a country village there is no necessity of paying 
over $10 a month rent for a very fair room. ‘This is 
on the assumption that there is a moderate circulation 
and some little job trade. It is not generally possible 
for a country newspaper to secure a location where 
power can be rented or heat furnished, but if this could 
be done it would be found a great saving of trouble 
and expense. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE SECRETS OF THE TRADE. 


BY CHARLES T. MURRAY.* 


‘ 


HE expression, the ‘‘ secrets of the trade,’’ has 
been the curse of the stereotyping trade, and 
every stereotyper who has made use of it has uncon- 
sciously injured his own profession. There are no 
secrets in stereotyping, but practical knowledge. If 
there are any secrets, nine-tenths of those who use the 
expression do not know themselves what the secrets 
are. Isit the paste? Why, any first-class stereotyper 
can make a good matrix with common billposter’s 
paste, and a good stereotyper can make a better mold 
with common brown wrapping paper and two sheets of 
tissue paper and common billposter’s paste than an 
inexperienced man with the best stereotype paste and 
paper ever made. Is it in the molding? With the 
proper matrix a man that never saw a stereotype room 
can mold a form so that a good stereotyper can get a 
cast from it. Is it in the metal? Any metal man or 
type molder can tell what the metal consists of. Ah! 
but you will say that neither of them can do the work. 
Certainly, they have not had the experience. 
Tell a man who is not a stereotyper all the so-called 
secrets, and can he dothe work? No. ‘Then why talk 
about the secrets of the trade and make the manager 


* NoTE.— The attention of the reader is directed to the department of 
electrotyping and stereotyping conducted by Mr. Murray on another page 
of this issue.—Ep. 
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believe he is paying a big salary for nothing but a 
secret? Have him put some friend or relation in the 
stereotype room whom he supposes will be able to 
learn the secrets in a few months and take charge, so 
he will not have to pay solargeasalary. ‘This is being 
done constantly, and although the manager always dis- 
covers his mistake, the stereotyper who talked “‘ secrets 
of the trade’’ has lost his position ; and whose fault 
is it? 

Ask a pressman how he is able to do fine printing, 
and he will look at you with surprise and say, Why, 
because I am a pressman and understand my business. 
But ask some stereotyper how it is he gets out such 
good plates and he will swell up like a turkey gobbler 
and tell you that is the ‘‘ secret of the trade.’’ ‘There 
are no more secrets in stereotyping than in any other 
profession. There is practical knowledge in every 
trade, and some tradesmen are smart enough to learn 
more than others. 

It is customary for a great many stereotypers to 
look wise and strut around and ridicule every new sug- 
gestion that is offered, thinking that by so doing people 
will get the impression that they know a great deal, 
and they are afraid to talk for fear it will be discovered 
just how little they do know. ‘These are not stereo- 
typers but imposters, although some of them manage to 
hold good positions by having men under them who do 
know their business. I will cite a few instances. 

I was in a town not far from Philadelphia where 
there was a new web press to start that day, and hav- 
ing business with the manager I thought I would also 
step into the stereotyper’s room and see the stereotyper. 
He was a young man from one of the large dailies of 
Philadelphia and thought that anyone who had not 
learned his trade in Philadelphia was no stereotyper, 
and strutted around, looked wise and talked ‘‘ secrets 
of the trade’’ and made his paste and matrixes behind 
locked doors. ‘The forms were finally ready and sent 
to the stereotype room, and in about twenty-five min- 
utes this ‘‘ great’’ stereotyper came rushing out to the 
manager and said that the paper could not be got out. 
When asked why, he said the metal was not good ; that 
it would not run. I said to him, ‘‘ Don’t you know 
what the trouble is? Are you not a stereotyper?’’ 
‘*Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘I am a stereotyper, but not a metal 
man!’’ Here is a man who talked ‘‘secrets of the 
trade’’ and did not know one of the most essential 
parts of it. I found the metal to be from Philadelphia 
and as fine as I ever saw, except that there was too 
much tin in it (a rare thing to find) and after adding a 
sufficient quantity of lead there was no more trouble. 

I asked another ‘“‘secret-of-the-trade’’ man what 
speed the router he was working was running and he 
said he did not know. When asked to guess, he said 
250 revolutions, when, in fact, it was running at a 
speed of 8,000. Another one said someone put iron in 
his metal and made it turn hard. Another one who 
has charge of one of the largest stereotype departments 
in this country broke antimony in pieces from the size 
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of a bean to a hickory nut and threw it into the metal 
and went on casting with it and was astonished when 
the teeth broke out of his saw and began looking for 
the nail which he supposed had broken it. Another 
whose name is known to every stereotyper in the coun- 
try wrote a very indignant letter to a firm of manu- 
facturers of stereotype machinery because they did not 
advise him of the speed the trimmer he bought of them 
should run, when in fact, the manufacturers would have 
been afraid of insulting him by so doing. Another 
did not know what thickness his plates ought to be. 

I might go on enumerating hundreds of such 
cases, but let us all try to learn from each other and 
not be afraid to acknowledge that which we do not 
know. Stereotyping is in its infancy and none of us 
know half what we ought to know, and the one who 
will not learn will, in a very short time, find himself in 
the background. ‘The day of looking wise and not 
knowing anything is about past. The stereotyper of 
the future will have to understand his business in all 
of its details or he will soon find himself looking for a 
job. 

I mentioned in the first of this article that nine- 
tenths of the ‘‘secrets-of-the-trade’’ men did not know 
them. Let us ask them some questions that they may 
test their knowledge. What is the exact height of 
type? Of what is stereotype metal made and what 
are the proportions of the ingredients? At what tem- 
perature does each ingredient melt? What is the tem- 
perature of your stereotype metal when ready for use ? 
What kind of lead do you use? What effect does each 
metal have on the others? What effect does news- 
paper ink have on metal in regard to keeping it in 
order? What effect does zinc have on metal, and what 
would you do if you had twenty-five pounds of zinc 
put in a pot of one thousand pounds of stereotype 
metal? One man, who claims to be authority, said 
in an article that it would absolutely ruin stereotype 
metal. He evidently did not know. I will admit 
that it is a very bad thing to get into metal but it does 
not absolutely ruin it, nor would it prevent a good 
stereotyper from getting out a good job in a very short 
time after it happened. 

I know of a case where a stereotyper had a fine 
electrotype cut in an edition of a daily newspaper. 
The cut was a good one and the right height, and his 
metal was all right, yet he could not get a good cast of 
it. What was the trouble? 

Another case. Ona daily paper there was but one 
casting box and from sixteen to twenty-four plates to 
get out in one and one-half hours, and this box was 
such that if water were put on the back the plate 
would invariably be bad. Now, in such a case, what 
would you do? Some of the old-timers would say the 
metal was ‘‘ off.’’ They are mistaken, for it was all 
right, and they have probably made many a cast that 
was bad for the same reason, and this paper had had 
trouble for ten years, and had changed stereotypers 
several times on account of the bad plates. 
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Now what I wish to do is to get each and every 
stereotyper interested in this department and to have 
them express their views. Do not be afraid of giving 
away any of the ‘‘secrets of the trade,’’ but let us 
work together for our mutual interests, and we will put 
stereotyping on a higher plane than it has ever been, 
and let us have some publication that we can look to 
for such things. All other trades have some publica- 
tion which they recognize as authority, but the electro- 
typer and the stereotyper is like the wandering Jew : no 
home, no laws and no authority. And what publica- 
tion in the country is more worthy than this one? 
Now, let your light shine; do not hide it under a 
bushel, and when you do not know a thing be man 
enough to admit it. None of us know half of what 
we ought to know about the business. 

And to the young man who intends to learn the 
trade, I would offer this advice: Serve your four 
years under some good man, no matter how small the 
compensation. Read every article you can find that 
has reference to metal and machinery. Find out at 
what temperature each metal melts, and what effect 
each has on the other. Find out at what speed each 
machine is running, and what power it takes to run 
it. Do not think you will cheat the trade by learn- 
ing yourself and not serve your full apprenticeship. 
If you do you will find in after years you have cheated 
yourself and not the trade, and that the longest way 
round was the shortest way home. 

In these hard times, with thousands of tradesmen 
of all classes seeking employment, you could not find 
fifty first-class stereotypers or. electrotypers in this 
country out of work. Learn your trade right, and 
if you work conscientiously you will seldom be look- 
ing for work ; but half learn it, and you will always 
be looking for a good job. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


GOSSIP ABOUT BOOKS, AUTHORS, AND KINDRED 
SUBJECTS. 


BY IRVING. 


R. CY WARMAN, the rhymester of the wild and woolly 
western plains, has cast in his fortunes with the Denver 
Times. He salutes the reader : 

‘* Peruse these paragraphs and rhymes ; 
Omit what doesn’t suit you, 
If I offend, you must forgive, 
For, by the gods, I’ve got to live. 
Good people, I salute you.” 
Mr. Warman’s next rhyme is entitled ‘‘The Lotus Land,” 
and is spoken in the person of ‘‘Grover the II Time”: 
“There is a land, a lotus land, 
In the Pacific Sea, 


By heaven’s balmiest breezes fanned ; 
Belongs to Lil and me. 


‘“ Where freedom’s fretful voice is still, 
Where Liberty lies prone; 
And where the Sandow monarch, Lil, 
Sits sidewise on a throne.”’ 

THE London Literary World of December 8 prints some 
notes on Mr. Rennell Rodd and one of his books that are 
slightly misleading. It is not an important matter, perhaps, to 
say that the subject of Mr. Rodd’s Haileybury Prize Poems did 














not concern the Aztecs, or that Mr. Rodd is thirty-seven years 
of age while he is only thirty-five. But when the Literary 
World tells us that ‘there was a most peculiar edition of one 
of his volumes published in Philadelphia on green paper, with 
an introduction by Oscar Wilde,”’ and that “‘the taste of the 
introduction and the get-up were as bad as the poems were 
good,” it is quite a different matter. The poems were printed 
in reddish brown ink on a tissue paper almost white, and the 
book was interleaved with green tissue. Mr. Wilde’s introduc- 
tion is not quite as serious as Mr. Rodd’s verses, but it is vastly 
entertaining, and would not now appear to be in such bad taste 
if he were on good terms with Mr. Rodd. The book is bound 
in vellum with title in red, and altogether the production is 
quite fanciful and out of the ordinary. 


HERE is an epigram on the late Master of Balliol College, 
Oxford : 


‘““Look at me, my name is Jowett, 
I am the Master of Balliol College, 
All that can be known I know it, 
And what I know not is not knowledge.” 

Cambridge has its epigram also, on the late Master of Trin- 
ity, Doctor Whewell, a man of great intellect, but of overbear- 
ing manners and temperament: 

‘*Should a man through all space to far galaxies travel, 
And of nebulous films the remotest unravel, 
He will find, having come thus to fathom infinity, 
That the great work of God is the Master of Trinity.” 

Mr. TALBOT BAINES REED, who edited William Blades 
“Pentateuch of Printing,’’ and wrote that scholarly book, ‘‘ A 
History of Early English Letter Foundries,’ has just died in 
England. In his own country Mr. Reed seems to have been 
best known as a writer of books for boys. He was one of the 
founders of the “ Bibliographical Society.” 


AN uncut copy of Gray’s ‘‘Elegy Wrote in a Country 
Churchyard,”’ published at 6d., in 1751, was lately sold in 
London for £74, while a copy of the first edition of ‘‘ The 
Vicar of Wakefield ’’ fetched £54, and Tennyson’s ‘‘ Poems,”’ 
written jointly with Hallam, went for £16 10s. A gentleman 
in Cleveland, Ohio, recently purchased of an English book- 
seller a copy of the first edition of Walton’s ‘‘Angler,’’ for 
about $1,000, and a first edition of the Kilmarnock ‘‘ Burns”’ is 
worth almost as much. In New York, at a recent auction, 
some of the books published by the Grolier Club brought fabu- 
lous prices, but this was partly due to their beauty as specimens 
of bookmaking, and it is altogether unlikely that these books 
will continue to enhance in value as the great masterpieces of 
English literature in their first editions have done. Early 
Shelleys, Keatses, Tennysons and Arnolds are already very 
costly, and if they continue to advance in the next fifty years 
as they have done in the past twenty, it would pay the capital- 
ist to corner the market now and hold for the rise. 


A NEWSPAPER dispatch announces that the widow of Wil- 
liam Makepeace Thackeray died on the morning of January 11 
at her home at Leigh, Lancashire, aged seventy-five years. She 
had lived in retirement at Leigh nearly forty years, and has 
been mentioned so rarely since her husband’s death in 1863 
that the general public believed she was dead. The sad intel- 
ligence reaches us too late for extended comment, but in the 
next issue of THE INLAND PRINTER may be found some 
further notes on the subject. 


To THE desultory reader who likes sharp, crisp comments 
on pertinent and other topics, one may safely recommend a 
charming book lately issued in a limited edition by Messrs. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. The book is written by Mr. William 
Armstrong Collins, and is entitled ‘‘ At Long and Short Range.”’ 
The subjects range from a cob pipe tothe woman who can take 
a joke, and by some devilish ingenuity the author has conspired 
with the publishers to provide no index or table of contents, so 
that the reader is obliged to commit the whole book to memory 
by way of verifying a passage. It is a book for an idle moment, 
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but no one’s time will be idly spent in reading it. ‘A nap is 
a graceful symphony ; it is not an entire composition ; it is a 
novelette and not a novel; it bears the same relation to sleep 
that sleep bears to a prolonged trance, that a kiss does to the 
sum total of a courtship.”’ 


AT a dinner given in honor of Prof. Brander Matthews, in 
New York, in December, Mr. H. C. Bunner, editor of Puck, read 
the following witty poem (practically an impromptu) which is 
reprinted from the New York C7ritic - 


‘*DEAR BRANDER: I’ve been asked to get 
My Muse in proper shape 
On this occasion for to let 
A little poem escape 
From out the realm of private thought 
Into the world of light : 
To say a thing or two that ought 
To be said here tonight. 
It is the meanest job I know 
To sing a fellow’s praises : 
You either say too much, or go 
And make him mad as blazes. 
So for myself I will not let 
One small word struggle through 
To tell the folks around me set 
Just what I think of You. 
I'll only say that Time has shown 
By instances in heaps — 
The way by which a man is known 
Is the company he keeps. 
That settles you. It’s not my plan 
To say that you can write. 
But MR. C. D. WARNER can, 
And he’s with you tonight. 
You may be utterly unfit 
White paper for to stain — 
I'll not deny the fact a bit — 
But —there’s MARK TWAIN. 
Your way in life you may have missed, 
As author and as man: 
Rut Mr. HOWELLS, Altruist, 
Can stand it if you can. 
I do not know if you can teach 
Sound English Literature, 
But PRESIDENT Low is right in reach — 
He’ll tell you, I am sure. 
I do not know, in point of fact, 
That you are any good; 
You may be quite devoid of tact; 
Your heart may be of wood. 
You may be no especial use 
Upon this mortal earth ; 
You may be dull, inept, obtuse, 
Remorseless, changed at birth. 
I do not know. But as I scan, 
The crowd of various blends, 
It seems to me, at least, you can 
Everlastingly make friends. 
And as I gaze upon the throng 
That I around me see, 
I’m proud to end this little song 
By saying: One is ME.” 

Mr. ARTHUR STEDMAN, in a recent letter to the Dial 
(Chicago) tells us that the much-talked-of “‘ Liber Scriptorum,”’’ 
or ‘Book of the Author’s Club,’’ has finally been published. 
This book is the outcome of a suggestion made by Mr. Rossiter 
Johnson, and the proceeds from its sale will form a nucleus for 
a building fund. One hundred and nine members of the club 
have contributed articles, and the lot has been printed in book 
form at the De Vinne Press, and each contributor has signed his 
article in every copy of the printed book. These articles are 
not to be printed elsewhere. Of the two hundred and fifty-one 
copies printed, one is retained by the club, and the others are 
to be sold at a good round price each. All the original manu- 
scripts are being inlaid to a uniform size, and will then be 
bound in volumes and put up at auction to be sold to the high- 
est bidder. 

AMONG all the magazines devoted to art, we can safely rec- 
ommend as a model of cheapness and utility Zhe Studio (Lon- 
don, England), begun last April and issued monthly under the 


able editorship of Mr. Gleeson White, at 16 Henrietta street, 
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Covent Garden. It is very fully illustrated, is of convenient 
size, is well printed on good paper, and at 7s. and 6d. per 
annum. Mr. White lived for several years in New York, where 
he made many friends ; is immensely popular in his own coun- 
try, and possesses just those qualities that will insure the suc- 
cess of Zhe Studio. THE INLAND PRINTER will have occasion 
to make frequent use of this magazine in the future. 
‘““APOLLO’S GARDEN. 
‘Verse of my own! why ask so poor a thing, 
When I might gather from the garden ways 
Of sunny memory fragrant offering 
Of deathless blooms and white unwithering sprays? 
Shakespeare had given me an English rose 
And honeysuckle Spencer sweet as dew, 
Or I had brought you from that dreamy close 
Keats’ passion blossom, or the mystic blue 
Star-flower of Shelley’s song, or shaken gold 
From lilies of the blessed Damozel, 
Or stolen fire from out the scarlet fold 
Of Swinburne’s poppies — yet it seemeth well 
Though all this flowery largeness waited thee 
That you should ask a paltry weed from me!” 
—R. Le Gallienne in ** Book Song.’ 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
PATENTS OF INTEREST TO PRINTERS. 


BY FRANKLIN H. HOUGH.* 
URING the past month a number of interesting patents 
1) relating to the printing trades were issued by the gov- 
ernment. The greatest number of patents granted to 
any one party was to Luther C. Crowell, of Brooklyn, all of 
which were assigned, as usual, to Robert Hoe and others, of 
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New York city, New York. Most of the series covered perfect- 
ing presses for printing, folding and stapling papers of many 
pages. One of the patents contained 140 claims, and the total 
number of claims contained in all of the patents was 347. 

Arthur W. Preece, of Boston, Massachusetts, received a pat- 
ent covering the rule and lead cutter shown in Fig. 1. The 
gauge is quickly adjusted over a wide distance by a sliding 
movement. The gauge has on its under side a semi-circular, 
screw-threaded concavity, fitting loosely over the graduating 
rod, which runs lengthwise of the bed. The gauge is raised 
up, moved to its approximate position and lowered onto the rod, 
by which it is then accurately adjusted so as to indicate by the 
graduating marks the desired length of the rule. 

Two patents were granted to William H. Price, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, both being assigned to Chandler & Price, of the same 
place. One of the patents covers a machine for dressing 
chases for printing presses. The cutters are carried by later- 
ally adjustable hangers, which are in turn carried by a verti- 
cally movable yoke. The chase is carried by a movable bed. 


* NoTE — The reader’s attention is particularly directed to the depart- 
ment of questions and answers relating to patents of interest to printers, 
conducted by Mr. Hough in another part of this magazine.—Ep. 
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The work of dressing or finishing the chase is performed accu- 
rately and rapidly. 

The second patent covers an inking plate and attachment 
for printing presses. The inking plate carries three counter- 
sunk inking disks, the outer ones of which are rotated while 
the central is oscillated. This plate is intended for use when 





FIG. 2. 


two different colors of inks are used at the same time. The 
central oscillating disk serves to nicely blend the colors at their 
intersection. 

Patent No. 345,525, granted July 13, 1886, to Ottmar Mergen- 
thaler, of Baltimore, Maryland, was reissued upon application 
of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company. The patent covers a 
machine for producing type-bars and matrices therefor. 

Fig. 2 shows an improvement upon a feeding mechanism for 
printing presses, patented in 1892 by the same inventor, F. H. 
Van Loozen, of Cleveland, Ohio. The paper is carried by a 
counterbalanced table so that the top of the pile is always in 
contact with the serrated sheet-separating rolls. At the front 
end of the table is an adjustable end plate, which carries a mov- 
able extension piece to accommodate said plate to the quantity 
of paper upon the table, and also to provide for the proper 
adjustment with respect to the thickness of the sheets to be fed. 
The swinging carrier I grasps the sheet and conveys it to the 
grippers upon the impression cylinder. 








FIG. 3. 


Henry L. Maxwell, of Dayton, Ohio, received a patent for 
a printing attachment for envelope machines, by means of 
which the blank is printed at a most convenient point and in a 
most effective manner, as it is being carried to the folding or 
creasing point. 

Fig. 3 shows a copyholder designed by David M. Kirkpat- 
rick, of Kansas City, Missouri. The holder can be applied to 
any convenient part of a frame and adjusted to conveniently 














present the copy to the view of the operator. The paper can 
be conveniently inserted beneath the swinging line-indicator 14. 

Fig. 4 shows a holder radically different from this and 
intended solely for compositors, while that of Kirkpatrick’s is 
especially designed for the use of typewriters. It was invented 





by Walter E. Younger, of Greensburg, Kansas. The clamp is 
secured to the top bar of the type case, and the copyholder is 
adapted to be swung to one side for the purpose of exposing 
compartments beneath the same. The rubber feed roll, 5, is 
easily moved in either direction by the milled disk 6, to bring 
the copy into proper position. 
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FIG. 5. 


Charles E. Sawyer, of Boston, Massachusetts, received a 
patent for a platen printing machine especially designed for 
printing tags, labels, tickets and other small articles. The 
object is to produce a machine of this character in which very 
short movements of the reciprocating parts are required, thereby 





FIG. 6. 


enabling the machine to be run at a greater speed, while at the 
same time the friction and wear of the parts are reduced to a 
minimum. 
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Fig. 5 is a plan view of a machine for justifying matrix 
pages. It is the joint invention of Vincent F. Lake, of Pleas- 
antville, New York, and Isaac Risley, of New York city. It 
consists of an apparatus for holding the matrix page, of a knife 
adapted to slit between the lines, or along a line the distance 
required for justifying of a pasted or glued backing sheet, to 
be placed under the portion of the page to be justified, and of 
an apparatus for cutting and sliding the words to the right or 





FIG. 7. 


left within the guides formed by said slits, till 
the lines are justified. 
James S. Watson, of Washington, D. C., received 
a patent for justifying mechanism for matrix making machines, 
which will automatically divide any amount of variation from 
the normal width of the column, whether by way of addition 
or subtraction, equally among the word spaces of the line. 
Joseph C. Fowler, of Washington, D. C., received a patent 
upon a machine for producing type-bars, a one-half interest in 
the patent being assigned to L. G. Hine, of the same place. 
The magazine holding the matrices and spaces is of circular 
form, and the cells are arranged upon the exterior of a shell 
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FIG. 8. 


rigidly mounted upon a fixed vertical axis. Novel and simple 
means are employed for releasing the matrices from the cells 
and for preserving the succession of the matrices in the order 
of their release. 

Fig. 6 shows a diagrammatical view of a printing machine 

















invented by Walter Scott, of Plainfield, New Jersey. The 
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object is to print sheets in one or more colors on one side and 
in a plurality of colors upon the opposite side, and then to col- 
lect and deliver the sheets. The printing couples are arranged 
with the impression cylinders in a row, the type cylinders 
being placed alternately on opposite sides of the row. The 
various type cylinders impress their proper colors upon the 
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sheets as they pass through the machine. Another arrange- 
ment of the cylinders, covered by a second patent, is shown 
in Fig. 7. 

Hynek Breuer, of New Prague, Minnesota, is the inventor 
of the press shown in Fig. 8. It is a hand press of the cylinder 
type, and has a rocking tympan so constructed that it will 
operate automatically across the bed of the press as the cylin- 
der is rolled over the latter. The paper is in contact with the 
type only at the point at which the impression is to be taken. 
Posters, fine bookwork and illustrations can be produced by 
this press with remarkably distinct outline. 

A type cabinet, patented by James Slo- 
cum, of Holly, Michigan, is illustrated in 
Fig. 9. This cabinet rotates upon a ver- 
tical standard, and contains a series of 
sliding type cases. 

The only design patent relating to this 
subject for the month was granted to Samuel Starrett, of Lon- 
donderry, Ireland, and covers an ornamental side-stick of the 
form shown in Fig. 1o. 

The feed gauge shown in Fig. 11 was patented by Edward 
L. Megill, of Brooklyn. The jaws of the clamp are pressed 
forcibly together by means of a clamping lever instead of the 
usual wing nut and screw. 





FIG. II. 





PROFIT SHARING. 


ANY are the ideas and schemes put forth to endeavor 
to satisfy the wide-spread dissatisfaction of the work- 
ingman with the share of the products or profits of 

his labor which he receives. Among these ideas perhaps the 
one most worthy of attention is that known as profit sharing. 
One of the lectures delivered in the series of economic confer- 
ences held in Recital Hall, in the Auditorium building, of Chi- 
cago, several years ago, was upon the subject of profit sharing, 
delivered by Mr. J. C. Stirling, then vice-president of the 
Illinois Steel Company. Since that time, so far as we are 
aware, the question has not been brought to the attention of 
the Chicago public until the present time. 

The reason for this may possibly be found in the conditions 
which usually attend the employment of labor in this com- 
munity. Profit-sharing plans are dependent in principle upon 
continuous service, and this condition is to be found existent 
in the communities of the Old World much more than in this, 
where laborers are more nomadic and migratory in their habits 
— more restless and less tolerant of restraint and the idea of 
being servants. 

Nevertheless, the subject of profit sharing is one well worthy 
of consideration, and only by practical trial can its merits be 
demonstrated. 

Among the subjects which received attention during the 
remarkable series of congresses held at the Art Institute, in 
Chicago, during. the World’s Fair, not the least important was 
that of ‘‘ Profit Sharing.’’ It occupied the second forenoon of 
the three days allotted to the Social and Economic Science 
Congress, which occurred August 31, 1893. This was the first 
public meeting in the United States for the consideration of 
the cause of profit sharing. In opening the proceedings of the 
week, Prest. C. C. Bonney, of the World’s Congress Auxiliary, 
spoke of profit sharing and codperation as the best means of 
securing industrial peace. The president of the association 
for the promotion of profit sharing, Hon. Carroll D. Wright, 
being unavoidably absent, the vice-president, Mr. N. O. Nelson, 
took the chair, and opened the proceedings with the paper, 
“Through Profit Sharing to Codperation.”” The secretary of 
the association followed with an extempore address on the 
present position of the profit-sharing movement. Mr. Nelson 
then read Mr. Holyoake’s address sent over from England. 
Other addresses were read, including that by Prof. Emil Levas- 
seur, of the University of France—one of the foremost of 





French economists. The professor was a representative of the 
Société pour 1’Etude Pratique de la Participation du Personnel 
dans les Bénéfices to the conference. 

In connection with a reference to the origin of the idea of 
profit sharing, M. Levasseur spoke of the establishment founded 
by M. Leclaire, to which, in 1864, he admitted to partnership 
the Friendly Society, formed for his workmen in 1838. The 
profits, the division of which has varied since 1863, are assigned 
now in the ratio of 25 per cent to the Friendly Society, 50 per 
cent to the workmen and employés, and 25 per cent to the two 
partners, e7 nom collectif, who have besides a fixed salary of 
6,000 francs. M. Leclaire died in 1872. He had no children, but 
his work survived him, and the firm is now known as Redouly et 
Cie., Ancienne Maison Leclaire. The apprentices are taken by 
preference from the families of the workmen. Apprenticeship 
is the first step of initiation into the house. As the second 
step, all the workmen are admitted to profit sharing without 
distinction, according to their wages. After a certain time they 
may be admitted to the zoyau, or nucleus, a group of workmen 
who receive an extra wage and exercise certain rights in the 
administration, particularly in the nomination of the partners 
en nom collectif.; this is the third step. After five years of 
uninterrupted service the members of the nucleus can be 
admitted into the Friendly Society, which assures them, among 
other advantages, a retiring pension : this is the fourth step. 

Professor Levasseur described several other methods of 
profit sharing, and firms practising it, among the latter being 
the Deberny foundry at Paris, the Chaix printing office, and 
the printing and bookselling firm of Mame at Tours. 

At the universal exhibition of 1889, in Paris, France, an 
international congress of profit sharing was held iu the build- 
ings of the exhibition, when the number of firms then reported 
as having adopted the system was 115. Since that time twenty- 
nine establishments have adopted the system. 

In the professor’s own words: ‘‘ Assuredly, profit sharing is 
no panacea. What is called the social question, which today 
excites the world of workmen and gives birth to a great num- 
ber of ideas, projects and enterprises— some purely utopian, 
others practical ; some revolutionary, others pacific — has divers 
aspects. There is no remedy which can cure all the evils, 
imaginary or real, which afflict the social body. But there are 
means of improving the actual relations between capital and 
labor ; and among these profit sharing is one of those most to 
be recommended. It unites the interest of the employer and 
the interest of the employed, it stimulates the latter to do his 
duty loyally because he finds his profit in it, and it realizes the 
motto, ‘ Every one for the house, and the house for all.’ Each 
receives in proportion as he has worked.”’ 

At Leclaire, Illinois, there exists a profit-sharing institution, 
founded in 1877 by Mr. N. O. Nelson, which is described at 
length in a paper by Edward Everett Hale, and printed in full 
in Employer and Employed, a Boston serial, from which we 
have in the main extracted the foregoing summary. The paper 
was read before the Social and Economic Congress by E. E. 
Kimball, of West Newton, Massachusetts, Mr. Hale being 
unable to be present to deliver it. 

In London, England, there is the Women’s Printing Soci- 
ety, which has been in existence thirteen years, and which has 
a profit-sharing system in the form of payment of bonuses at 
the end of each fiscal year. The bonuses are graded according 
to wages paid, and as much as $40 and $50 has been presented 
to individual workers as their portion for the year. Last year 
its business increased nearly $2,500 over that of the previous 
year, and in addition to all expenses, including bonuses, it 
returned to its shareholders interest at 5 per cent. Although 
the institution is non-union, yet it is said it has the good-will of 
the trades unions and is not on the black list. It therefore 
occupies a somewhat unique position in this respect. The 
hours of work are from 9 A.M. to 6:30 P.M. The average wages 
are between $7 and $8 a week — considered good pay in 
Britain. 
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MR. W. J. WOODS. 


BY H. WOOD SMITH. 


R. W. J. WOODS, of Cassell & Company, Limited, the 
well-known publishing house of London, England, is 
not a stranger to America, having visited this country 

three times during recent years, the last occasion being for the 
special purpose of assisting in the reconstruction of the Cassell 
Publishing Company, of New York, which had suddenly found 

















itself in great difficulties owing to the action of its president. 
It is characteristic of Mr. Woods that, although holding a 
very important and responsible position entailing an immense 
amount of work, he was yet able, at only three days’ notice, to 
leave England on his important mission to New York. 

Mr. Woods was born in January, 1847, and is the son of 
W. R. Woods, an artist 6f repute, and the grandson of J. V. 
Quick, at one time a well-known printer and publisher of 
King’s Cross and Clerkenwell, London. He entered the service 
of Cassell, Petter & Galpin on March 1, 1861. Twenty years 
later he became countinghouse manager on the retirement of 
W. Henry Jeffery (a partner who formerly held that position), 
and in 1883 he was largely instrumental in the conversion of the 
business into that of a limited liability company under the title 
of Cassell & Company, Limited. Previously to this, in 1877, he 
was actively concerned in the formation of, and working up 
statistics for the Provident Fund, which at the present moment 
is one of the best in England. On behalf of the company, in 
the early part of 1889, he planned and carried into effect an 
insurance scheme by which any employé could insure his life 
by paying the premium in monthly installments instead of 
yearly as required by the insurance offices. The company 
receive the usual agent’s commission from the insurance office 
and distributes the amount among the insurers, who accord- 
ingly derive considerable benefit from the scheme. Mr. 
Woods first visited America in 1886, and again three years 
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later to arrange the sale of the New York branch of Cassell 
& Company’s business to a body of American citizens who 
formed the company under the presidency and management 
of O. M. Dunham. This was carried out to the satisfaction of 
both sides, the stock and other assets being valued as a going 
concern on the careful and safe basis previously followed by 
the vendors in the conduct of the New York depot as a branch 
of their business. In June, 1893, considerable sensation was 
caused by the collapse of the Cassell Publishing Company, 
owing to the proceedings of its president, who had decamped. 
Cassell & Company, of London, were telegraphed to for the 
benefit of their advice and assistance, and Mr. Woods at very 
short notice started for New York. He remained in the city 
for two months, being occupied in negotiations which resulted 
in an arrangement for a composition to the creditors of the 
Cassell Publishing Company of 50 cents on the dollar, together 
with the formation of a new company under the same title, 
mainly consisting of shareholders and creditors of the old 
American company, to purchase the assets of the old concern 
in New York and the agency of Cassell & Company, London. 
This new company has now taken over these assets and has 
started in business under the presidency of Mr. W. L. Mer- 
shon, Mr. E. A. Archer being treasurer. 

As a man of business Mr. Woods possesses the alertness of 
the American combined with the solidity of the Britisher, and 
somehow or another he has found a happy means of regularly 
putting about three days’ work into one, with an extra day’s 
work thrown in occasionally to keep things moving comfort- 
ably, and all this in spite of the constant interruptions insep- 
arable from his position as registrar of the great publishing 
house. Having for many years been in a favorable position for 
observation, it affords me, personally, much pleasure to place 
on record my high appreciation of those abilities and powers 
which have for thirty-two years been devoted to the best 
interests of the firm, and which have justly raised him into 
one of the foremost positions. 





THE OGLESBY CASE. 

The influence of the Typographical Union is evidently far- 
reaching when gentlemen of the determination of Mr. Michael 
F. Battle, secretary of Vicksburg Union and deputy organizer 
for Mississippi, choose to set its machinery in motion. Mr. 
P.C. Oglesby, at one time a member of Vicksburg Union, while 
in. Cuba was arrested ‘by the authorities, who seemed disposed 
to use him as suited their pleasure, inasmuch as the American 
consul was indifferent.. Mr. Battle, in Vicksburg, heard of the 
brother typo’s predicament, and as an old Confederate soldier, 
“knowing what trouble meant,’’ he was successful in stirring 
up such a hornet’s nest that our Cuban friends could not release 
brother Oglesby quickly enough. The press of the country 
has taken the matter up strongly and Mr. Battle has been 
warmly congratulated, notably by the <Adlanta Constitution, 
the Memphis Commercial, the New Orleans 7imes-Democrat 
and the Commercial Herald, of Vicksburg. From the latter 
paper we clip the appended : 

The following letters explain themselves, and it was by the prompt 
efforts of the typographical union of this city, that Mr. Oglesby was 
released by the Cuban authorities. Mr. Michael Battle, secretary of the 
Vicksburg Union, and General Catchings deserve credit for their persistent 
efforts in this matter. General Catchings’ aid was secured by the union, 
and he pushed the matter before the State Department : 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. §S., } 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 7, 1894. J 
Michael F. Battle, Fsq., Vicksburg, Miss.: 

DEAR S1IR,—By the inclosed communication to me from the State 

Department, you will see that Mr. P. C. Oglesby has been released. 
Yours very truly, T. C. CATCHINGS. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, l 
WASHINGTON, January 4, 1894. J 
Hon. Thomas C. Catchings, House of Representatives : 

S1r,— Referring to previous correspondence relative to the arrest of 
Mr. P. C. Oglesby, I have now pleasure in informing you that the consul 
general at Habana reports by cable that he has been released. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 
ELLIEN F. UHLE, Acting Secretary. 


Half-tone engraving by 
GEORGE H. BENEDICT & Co., 
175 Clark street, 
Chicago. 





THE FISHERMAN’S PETS. 


See page 362, 
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PRINTING OFFICE BOOKKEEPING. 


To the Editor: NEw YORK, January 5, 1894. 
The article entitled ‘‘ Duplicate Orders,’”’ in November num- 
ber of THE INLAND PRINTER, suggests to me that my method 
of bookkeeping may be an improvement over that described in 
the article. Instead of the indexed book there described, I 
charge every job when finished on what I cali a ‘‘ Debit Book,”’ 
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overcome this fault. We believe these letters could be cast with 
a trifle less slant and not mar the beauty of them, thus giving 
an opportunity for more body underneath the kern. However, 
that is a matter for the founder to determine, but certainly they 
can improve on the present output of the Hazel. It looks tome 
as if both founder and printer would be benefited by some such 
improvement as hinted at above. O. W. 





FROM CINCINNATI. 


To the Editor: CINCINNATI, Ohio, January 8, 1894. 

According to the statement filed by the receiver of the 77rié- 
une, the assets are $7,936.33, consisting of advertising bills and 
notes ; the liabilities $57,032.49, of which $33,369 is due stock- 
holders for money borrowed. The plant has been purchased 
by James N. Glenn (a gentleman with political aspirations) and 
associates. The dress is changed from minion and nonpareil to 
brevier and minion, the number of cases being proportionately 
decreased. 

The job printing business is in anything but an encouraging 
condition ; present state of trade dull, and prospects decidedly 
gloomy, without even the faintest indication of a silver lining. 
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which is ruled like an ordinary journal. Every regular cus- 
tomer has an allotted space, tle same as in a ledger account. 
At the end of the month I foot up the charges for that month, 
and post it to the ledger account, through the journal. This 
saves loading up the journal and ledger with small itenis, and 
my ‘‘ Debit Book”’ answers the place of the ‘‘ Indexed Order 
Book.”’ I recognize all the advantage that Mr. Thomas claims 
for easy reference to previous order. AL ies Bi 


A SUGGESTION TO TYPEFOUNDERS. 


To the Editor: GALESBURG, Illinois, January 10, 1894. 

It seems to me that our typefounders would materially favor 
the printer and at the same time enhance their own reputations 
were they to give a little more attention to the casting of scripts 
in more durable forms. For instance, the Hazel script — which 
is a beauty in design. The lower-case 1 and f are so frail that 
they will hardly stand the ordeal of letterpress printing. They 
are kerned badly and have literally no body beneath the kerns 
to strengthen them. We would suggest that they cast double 
letters, in above instances especially, to the end that they will 
take the light impression necessary without breaking. Unfor- 
tunately the 1 does not rest on the shoulder of adjoining letters, 
as is the case with most scripts, else they would in a measure 





Nearly if not quite all of the offices are working on short time 
or with a reduced force. 

Seven machines have just been placed in the 7?mes-Star 
composing rooms, and are not yet in operation. It will result 
in the force being cut down from forty regulars to fifteen or 
twenty. 

The /ost will put in eight improved Mergenthalers by the 
first of February, and will, consequently, throw out about 
twenty-five men. 

The Chatfield & Woods Company have purchased the paper 
stock of The Louis Snider’s Sons Paper Company, which 
assigned several months ago. The latter house was established 
in 1854, and operated the Franklin, Fordham and Fair Grove 
Mills, with a daily output of twenty tons. H. H. BEVvIs. 


FROM NEW ZEALAND. 


To the Editor : WELLINGTON, December 30, 1893. 

The government printing office has had its usual annual 
clearance; the election rolls are finished; the election job 
printing is done, and the fifty or more compositors at large on 
the streets of Wellington read grimly the stories in American 
labor organs, of the New Zealand paradise where a beneficent 
government finds work for all, and conveys tramps free by rail 
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from one end of the colony to the other; their pockets filled 
with coupons entitling them to free board and lodging. Need 
I say that these stories are pure fiction? The absurdly inflated 
statements of ministers ‘‘on the stump,’’ embellished by labor 
organs, have been repeated and expanded, and the result has 
been disastrous. Acute depression prevails in Australia. Three 
hundred and fifty compositors are out of work in Sydney and a 
greater number in Melbourne. It is not, therefore, to be won- 
dered at that when such glowing accounts of New Zealand’s 
prosperity are abroad, each steamer brings its contingent of 
hungry unemployed to compete with local labor. Our reliev- 
ing institutions find their resources taxed to the uttermost ; the 
funds of our labor department are nearly exhausted, and the 
unemployed clerk or compositor who applies to the ‘‘ bureau ”’ 
for information is received with all courtesy, and directed to jobs 
of ‘‘bushwhacking’’ or road formation inland. The single 
man, of strong physique, accustomed to ax or shovel, can do 
well at this kind of labor — his weaker neighbor, it may be with 
an ailing wife and three or four ‘‘ responsibilities ’’ — is unable 
to make the barest living for himself, much less for his family. 
It is not without a motive that these cruel exaggerations have 
been made. The ‘‘labor’’ legislation of this colony, which is 
still in its trial, is held up as a model for the world ; and all 
manner of golden results are assumed to have followed. Asa 
matter of fact, the Australian financial smashes have hit this 
colony pretty hard, and we may look for stringent times ahead. 
The government ‘‘surplus’’ is a paper one, and more borrow- 
ing must, ere long, be resorted to if the machine of state is to 
be kept going. 

The 28th of November was an historic day. For the first 
time the women of the colony exercised the franchise, and fal- 
sified the predictions of those who declared that they would 
not value the privilege. As I foreshadowed, the woman’s vote 
was independent of party. The result is a great liberal victory, 
and a defeat of the ministerial party, which is practically anni- 
hilated. 

All the party tickets got mixed owing to the female element, 
and as was half expected the local optionists scored heavily. 
On the denominational education question the women also falsi- 
fied many predictions. They have proved thoroughly sound. 

Never before was there so orderly an election. The women 
were everywhere, and the polling booths resembled a church 
fair. 

Women’s enfranchisement proceeds apace. Early this morn- 
ing I read of the election of the new mayor of Onehunga, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Yates! She defeated a male candidate. If we Brit- 
ishers have a queen, why not a lady mayor? 

You will hear of some big inventions from the colonies soon. 
A Victorian has invented an engine of twenty horse-power that 
works at a cost of fourpence a day. Today I hear of a four- 
horse power atmospheric engine invented and constructed by a 
Wellington man. It is very simple, light enough for a man to 
lift, and works at a penny a day. RCO. 





FROM FRANCE. 


To the Editor : PARIS, FRANCE, January 1, 1894. 

In point of business, the year closes very badly, and its suc- 
cessor holds out no promise of immediate relief. Never were 
so many hands known to be out of work. These remarks 
apply to the printing trade in general on the continent. No 
one can put the finger on a sole cause of the depression. The 
latter is rather the consequence of a series of secondary causes. 
Paris printers trace their dose of misfortune to the crisis now 
reigning in the book trade, a crisis due to the absence of new 
books and a glut of old ones. The disturbed state of South 
America closes for the time being one of the most remunerative 
markets for the French publishing trade, while in southeastern 
Europe, and in the Levant, commands for books are restricted. 
The pseudo-new volumes are merely the collected contribu- 
tions of periodicals during the last twelve months, served up 





with special illustrations. The latter, as a rule, are excellent, 
and indicate most painstaking work on the part of artist and 


engraver. 

Since a few years, the morning journals have the habit of 
clipping from their contemporaries before publishing hour, but 
with due acknowledgment, any valuable news nuggets to be 
extracted ; as they preyed on one another, and the elegant 
extract could not affect the sale of the paper from which it 
was “‘loaned,’’ no great injury was to be apprehended ; how- 
ever, one paper thought otherwise, and requested a confrére to 
clip no more. The prohibition was treated with indifference ; 
result, an action, where the complainant won. A Fren€hman 
rarely purchases a second paper ; he sticks to the family organ 
as he does to his favorite café, or hereditary summer watering 
place. Perhaps such explains ‘‘a want supplied ’’ — the special 
class of daily journals which have a diurnal essay from widely 
different thinking men, or women, in rotation. This creates a 
chance for gulping down unpalatable doctrines. 

I have been informed that, in addition to the seller of 
a foreign newspaper in France being responsible for dam- 
ages if the journal libels a French subject (De Sesmaisons 
vs. New York 7yribune, Bretano), the correspondent of a 
foreign journal, if he be its formal representative, not vendor, 
can also be caught in the meshes of the libel law. Caveat 
consules ! 

M. Buloz, heir, founder and director of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, has had to retire on account of a scandal in which he 
was involved. The Revue was founded over sixty years ago by 
the father of the gentleman who has retired; he carried on the 
publication during twenty years, unable to make more than 
the two ends meet, yet he secured ever the best talent, paid his 
stipulated and not unfair price, and until his death was the 
proofreader of all that appeared. His Revue was the stepping 
stone, like the Journal des Débats, to the French Academy, 
and he fabricated celebrities by giving them an opening and 
encouraging their development. But Buloz was unyielding in 
the selection of subjects ; he would accept none, no matter by 
whom written, if he deemed it unsuitable. It is thus that he 
declined an article on ‘‘God”’ by Pastor de Presseusé, alleging 
that it was ‘“‘not an actuality.” The number of shareholders 
in the Revue is eighty-five ; the price of the original share was 
$1,000, their present value is $18,000 ; so that, after all, litera- 
ture pays, without leaving it, though Academician de Villemain 
maintained the contrary. M. Pailleron, the dramatist, is the 
largest shareholder ; he holds ten shares. There was a sharp 
fight over the appointment of the new director, and that 
the law courts may yet have to deal with. M. Brunetiére was 
elected, a most excellent appointment ; he is a man of progress, 
of unflinching independence and the ripest of scholars in the 
Deux Mondes — ancient and modern — of intellectualism. He 
intends to modernize the Revue. Indeed, it is full time for the 
leading review of France to rouse up from its Rip van Winkle 
slumber. 

The idea is ‘‘catching on,”’ respecting the Exhibition of the 
Paper, Printing and Publishing Trades, in the course of the 
ensuing summer, in a gallery of the Palace of Industry, in the 
Champs Elysées. The three ‘“ P’s’’ show will give a fillip to 
their respective objects. It is to be hoped the men of light and 
leading connected with the project, will infuse new features 
into their special world’s fair. 

The Pope has displayed so much sagacious statesmanship 
and up-to-dateness in general, that it is not too much to expect 
he will not concentrate the printing of breviaries and missals, 
etc., for the Gallican Church, in Ratisbon. Let the Germans, 
and it is only fair, confine their typographical piety to Father- 
land. If it can be shown that France cannot execute the 
printing of prayer books for her own church, why then the 
Vatican would be in its right. But to oppose a mon possumus, 
in the contrary case, is not quite fair in point of religious, 
social or political economy. Since some advanced stalwarts 
maintain the future of the Papacy will be located in the 























United States, perhaps in the White City, why not give the big 
cosmopolitan order at once to Chicago? 

A writer complains that when a Parisian printer has want 
of an Oriental type or word, somewhat out of the common, he 
borrows it from the Imprimerie Nationale, whose specialty, in 
fact whose raison d’étre is, to make or cut such logotype. 
Before the gem is loaned the application will have to be exam- 
ined and certified by at least twelve different functionaries ; 
the last circumlocutionist weighs the precious metal, even. At 
the three ‘‘P’s’’ coming show American founders of Oriental 
type would do well to send samples ; they would pick up some 
orders; let them drum even for some of the latter at the 
national printing office itself. EDWARD CONNER. 





LEGISLATES ON 
SCALE. 


To the Editor: St. Louis, Mo., January 8, 1894. 
The machines have been on the Star-Saying's, of this city, 
for nearly three years. As long as the machines were only in 
the S/ar-Saying's, the union left the operators to look out for 
themselves almost entirely, but a scale was made by the union 
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The same old arguments 


could be got to run the machines. 
that I have heard time and again by men who were interested 


in getting a lowscale. It is useless to remark that the scale 
went through by an overwhelming majority. The Republic 
compositors were greatly in favor of the scale. And for 
this reason, so I am told from inside sources, the Repud- 
lic gave their men to understand that no one in the com- 
posing room would be laid off if this scale went through. 
The scale was so low that they could afford to put their 
own men on the machines and teach them, and they would 
somehow or other find work for the others. On the staff 
of the Republic there are none above the average as print- 
ers, so I am told, and the great majority of them are old men. 
When the linotype expert came to teach the men to operate 
the machine, he was surprised at the material he had to work 
with. He told the foreman that he never could make opera- 
tors out of those men, but he was told they had to be made 
operators of. When the office had given twenty-six men the 
chance to become operators it published a notice, saying that 
no more would be given a trial. Whereupon the other case- 
holders grew indignant, formed a committee, and interviewed 
the business manager, who told them that he was acting under 
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which put the wages at $21 a week —daywork. By their own 
efforts the operators succeeded in getting the office — not the 
union — to raise the scale to $27 a week for those who averaged 
over 30,000 ems per day. Recently the Avening Chronicle and 
the Daily Republic put in the machines. Then it was decided 
to make a newscale. A committee was formed for that pur- 
pose. The members of that committee were selected from the 
Republic and the Globe-Democrat, together with the president 
of the union. The president is proofreader on the G/lobe- 
Democrat. ‘There was not a man on this committee who knew 
anything about a machine. It was expected by machine oper- 
ators throughout the country that the scale would at least be 
made $30 for morning papers, when the operators on the S/ar- 
Sayings were getting $27 for daywork. When the scale was 
published it was found that the wages were $21 for daywork, 
and $24 for nightwork. A howl went up from the operators, 
but of course that had no effect on the makers of this scale. 
At the meeting at which the scale came up for ratification by 
the union, the principal speaker in its favor was a daily news- 
paper foreman of this city. His argument was that it was the 
best scale in the country, and if the union did not accept it the 
offices would not accept another one, and if there was trouble 
it would be easy getting operators as there were more operators 
out of work than printers; besides girls or non-union labor 
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advice from officers of the union. At this information it was 
decided to call a special meeting of the union to find out what 
authority any officer of the union had to give such orders ; but 
for some reason the special meeting did not come off. 

They (the Repudlic) are now trying, so far unsuccessfully, 
to get up their paper with twenty machines, where under ordi- 
nary conditions ten good operators could set up the sheet. 
There has been some feeling against the president, and it has 
been asserted that it cost the newspapers quite a neat sum to 
get the scale; but, of course, there is no one who will admit 
that he has any authority for the statement. 

The Star-Sayings has reduced their scale since the new 
union scale was adopted, and now pay their operators $21, 
$22.50 and $24, according as the office considers them worth. 
This has resulted in the greatest dissatisfaction among the 
operators, and as soon as they can conveniently do so the oper- 
ators will leave for other places. 

It is indeed a mixed state of affairs things are in here at 
present. What the final outcome will be it is difficult to say. 
The foreman of the Republic told me he thought the outcome 
of the situation would be the formation of an operators’ union, 
as the Globe-Democrat will soon have the machines in. 

What a curious combination that would be in this city! 
On the one hand, the S¢az-Sayings operators, who are second 
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to none in the country, joining with the Repudlic’s operators, 
who hold machines, not because they are competent, or ever 
will be competent— men who could not work in any other 
machine office in this country. F. L. 


A PROBLEM IN PAPER CUTTING. 


To the Editor: NEw YORK, January 12, 1894. 

A matter which will interest many of your readers is that of 
determining how many copies of a given size can be cut from a 
sheet of paper. My method is thus illustrated. To cut 9 by 12 
out of 21 by 33; 9 will go in 21 twice and 12 will go into 33 
twice, making 4 out without turning. Now, to see how many 
can be got out by turning. I put in a column, g and 12, which 
makes 21 inches; 9 will go into 33 three times, which result I 
place opposite the 12, 12 into 33 twice, which result I place 
opposite the 9; adding 3 and 2 together, I find that I can get 5 
out. Then I try it the other way, 9 plus 12 plus 12 are 33. 9 
into 21 two times, which result I place opposite both 12s, 12 
into 21 once, which result I place opposite 9, and so I find 5 
out also, cutting that way, and I decide that 5 is the most that 
I can get out of asheet. By making a diagram I find that 6 
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can be cut out of a sheet, but I do not know how to cut the 
Can any of your readers sug- 
AUK. B: 


paper so as to effect this object. 
gest a better way than I have indicated ? 


FROM THE PACIFIC COAST. 


To the Editor : SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., January 7, 1894. 

Printing has been very fair here for the past month, not- 
withstanding the fact that the parties who have the catalogue 
for the Midwinter Fair have awarded the contract to the noto- 
riously unfair office, the Pacific Press. This is the office the 
unions of the coast have been boycotting for some years, but 
with little success, it being a religious institution, conducted by 
the Seventh Day Adventists. 

A disastrous fire occurred on December 25 in the printing 
district, by which the offices of Francis & Valentine and 
Bosqui & Co., printers, were almost wholly destroyed, besides 
seriously damaging Shattuck & Co., printing ink manufactur- 
ers, and Blake, Moffatt & Towne, paper dealers, and nearly 
drowning out the Morning Call. The serious feature of the 
fire was the fact that the power company, which supplied 
power to twenty-five printing offices, three binderies, two type 
foundries, one shoe factory, and one paper bag factory, might 
be compelled to cease supplying power, as they were located in 
the basement of the building in which Francis & Valentine’s 
printing office was located. It was in this office that the fire 
is said to have originated and raged the hottest. The chief of 
the fire department was loth to allow the starting of the 
engine, as the building had been badly gutted, and it was 
feared that the walls would collapse. Notwithstanding that 
Francis & Valentine were the heaviest losers, all their hands 
were at work within twenty-four hours after the fire. 

The office of H. S. Crocker & Co. completed the new tariff 


for the Southern Pacific Railroad Company last month, giving’ 
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employment to some sixty-five extra compositors, their pay-roll 
amounting to about $8,000 per week. 

It is rumored that two large printing offices will shortly go 
out of existence, and as this rumor has been circulated on sev- 
eral occasions not much credit is given to it, although the last 
rumor has some appearance of truth. 

San Francisco Printing Pressmen’s Union gave a High Jinks 
and Smoker on Saturday evening, December 30, at their hall, 
620 Bush street. The evening was spent in a very enjoyable 
manner; songs, duets, banjo, mandolin, violin and piano solos 
being well rendered. Refreshments were distributed among 
the guests during the evening. The local printing ink repre- 
sentatives contributed to the evening’s entertainment by hand- 
some donations. The invitations issued were unique, those for 
guests being printed on white paper, and those for members 
being on brown roll-paper, somewhat resembling blotter, 
inclosed in an envelope made of brown silesia; in the upper 
right corner were the letters composing the words “ pipes, beer, 
sandwiches,"’ arranged in the form of a diamond; in the left 
corner the letters ‘‘S. F. P. P. U., 24’’ ; in the lower left corner 
a rat, under which were the words ‘‘none of these.’’ 

The labor unions supposed that the starting of the Midwinter 
Fair would give employment to many of their members, as they 
had made donations to the funds, but they were doomed to 
disappointment, as all the contractors seemed to take a delight 
in giving employment to all the eastern and non-resident 
mechanics they could get. The only building which gave 
employment to union carpenters was that erected by the Chi- 
nese. There were some hopes that members of the National 
Guard of the city would be appointed as Exposition guards, 
but from appearances they will not nor will any of the native- 
born of the state. 

The pressmen's union of this city made a donation of $25 to 
the funds, which they now regret; the typographical voted 
$100, to be paid in installments, but after the payment of the 
first installment of $25 the matter was reconsidered, and with 
just cause, as above noted. Jem RR. 


PERCENTAGE SYSTEM IN COLLECTING DUES. 


To the Editor: SAN ANTONIO, Texas, January 15, 1894. 

Of all the questions now engaging the attention of wage 
earners in the printing fraternity, doubtless more importance 
attaches to that of the percentage system for the collection of 
monthly dues than to any other. At its last regular meeting, 
San Antonio Union declared in favor of that system in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the International body, 
and presumably because the supporters of the measure think it 
the right step in the right direction. 

Like all new questions that present themselves for consid- 
eration, and more particularly those that are construed to mean 
a distinction between members, to say nothing of what would 
seem to be unjust discrimination, this one did not run the 
gauntlet until it had encountered and withstood the heavy fire 
of its opponents, who lacked sufficient strength, however, to 
make sad those who are now jubilant over its passage. 

The International in recommending the adoption of the 
percentage system, took the precaution, it seems, to add 
‘where practicable,’’ which carries with it the inference that 
that body was not satisfied beyond the peradventure of a doubt 
that the measure would meet with popular favor, or was capa- 
ble of being easily dealt with. But while the International was 
dealing with the question now under discussion it should have 
gone further and fixed the amount. 

There are two sides to all questions, and I will here deal 
with the one that seems best to me as regards the percentage 
system. That which was intended to become popular, and 
could reasonably be made so by judicious efforts, can be easily 
spoiled by being overdone; or, in other words, admitting the 
system to be the correct way of collecting dues, by taxing 
members too heavily. But I hold that the collecting of dues 














on the percentage plan is wrong in principle, and will be thor- 
oughly demonstrated so by practice, to say nothing of my firm 
belief that it is illegal, and that by its enforcement we are prac- 
ticing discrimination, pure and simple. To illustrate: One 
man becomes more proficient in the art of printing than 
another, consequently he earns more money. Because of this, 
then, is it just that he should be made to pay more dues than 
his less fortunate brother? I think not, for the reason that the 
man who pays, say $2.40 per month dues, this amount being 
two per cent of $120, or $30 per week, derives no greater benefit 
from the union than does the man who contributes but $1.20 to 
the fund. Then why this distinction? It must be that the one 
who pays the most is made to pay for his proficiency, the fruits 
of which should be reserved to himself. Of course, there are 
but few who are paid $30 per week, but the same applies with 
equal force to those who draw $25 per week and less, and to 
have one’s dues increased from 75 cents to $2.65 (included in 
both amounts is 25 cents per capita tax) is coming to a pretty 
pass in this enlightened age. There should be no distinction 
made between printers asto the amount of dues they shall pay. 
Each and every one should be placed on an equal footing. I 
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my predictions fail to materialize and the percentage system 
grow in popular favor, and the treasuries of those unions adopt- 
ing it swell to their greatest proportions as a result, I shall 
gladly catch the step of the majority ; but until that time comes 
I shall be found in the ranks of the minority, doubting all the 
good things the friends of the measure claim for it. 

Before closing this article, I would state that had the Inter- 
national, at its last session, made a law of the percentage sys- 
tem, naming the amount of the levy, I would not now be found 
opposing it, because under the circumstances there could be no 
opposition to it; but, as it is, local unions are left to decide the 
matter for themselves. And if the International desired it to 
become law, why did it not make it such, if legally clothed 
with the power, instead of handing it down as a recommenda- 
tion for subordinate unions to squabble over? 

Doubtless my views will be met with the argument that the 
percentage system will prove a panacea for the ills we bear as 
a result of lack of employment; and if so, the fallacy of its 
inauguration could not possibly be made more apparent than 
by such a weak explanation offered in its defense. 

‘Again, if necessary. H. P. McKEvIrv. 
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say that a levy of two per cent on a man’s earnings smacks 
strongly of injustice, and the nearest approach to such a system 
of which I am aware is the income tax feature of the Wilson 
tariff bill now before Congress, which has already suffered a 
head-end collision with public sentiment. 

We were prospering nicely under the time-honored custom 
of collecting dues, and why this uncalled-for departure that 
cannot but create dissension wherever applied? Nobody was 
opposed to the old system, whereas now many there are who 
are opposed to the new or percentage plan. There are other 
things to be considered besides a man’s ability to pay two per 
cent on his earnings. Judging it from one standpoint, I might 
add that there are many men receiving $15 per week who are 
better able to pay two per cent than others receiving $25 per 
week where the latter have large families to provide for, assum- 
ing that the former are unmarried. And to say that there are 
many men receiving $15 per week who have families does not 
alter the fact that they, too, feel the injurious effects of the two 
per cent levy. Did this heavy increase in dues carry with it an 
insurance feature of some sort there might be good grounds for 
its operation ; but there being nothing save the naked thing 
itself, I am prone to believe that with a fair trial it will become 
unpopular, especially in those places where the levy amounts 
to the exorbitant sum of two per cent. But in the end, should 





PRICE CUTTING AND UNLIMITED CREDIT. 

To the Editor: TORONTO, Ont., January 15, 1894. 

During the past four months the dull times have played 
havoc with the job printing firms in this city. But commercial 
depression is not altogether to blame. The pernicious system 
of cutting prices is mostly responsible, the printers obtaining 
credit of the papermen and others, and when the time comes 
for settlement — no money to settle with — hence the assignee. 
The assignment of the Bingham firm, some four months ago, 
was followed by that of Brough & Caswell, Imrie & Graham 
and the Hill & Weir Company. All these firms were compet- 
ing among themselves to see how much under the cost of stock 
they could do work, and now I suppose the unpaid printer, 
pressman and other unfortunate employés will wonder how 
long this style of doing business is going to last. The failure of 
the Brough & Caswell concern was a funny one. They sold 
out their former business on the lower end of Bay street to the 
Bryant Publishing Company for an immense sum (on paper), 
and immediately branched out on an enlarged scale on Jordan 
street, putting in plant of an estimated cost of $49,000, but 
when the crash came it was discovered that $4,000 was the sum 
total of payments. The business was sold out by the assignée 
at about 45 cents on the dollar, and is now running under the 
name of the Brough Printing Company. The Hill & Weir failure 
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was brought about by the same means—cheap work. Some 
twelve months ago the proprietors formed a joint stock com- 
pany and placed the shares on the market. In the advertise- 
ment setting forth the advantages of becoming shareholders in 
a first-class printing establishment the firm generously offered 
to remain with the new company for one year as managers, at 
a good salary, of course. When the assignment was made it 
was discovered that Messrs. Hill & Weir were still sole pro- 
prietors. So I suppose the bait did not take and new interests 
were not drawn in. Imrie & Graham offered to compromise 
at 30 cents on the dollar, but the firm of Buntin, Reid & Co., 
paper dealers, refused, and as said firm is one of the largest 
creditors, the assignee still has possession. But what a 
change in the action of Buntin, Reid & Co.! Some few years 
ago it was well known that they had a grip on almost every 
printing office in Toronto, and would accept almost any offer 
to secure their paper trade. But on the death of Mr. Buntin, 
head of the great paper firm of Buntin Brothers & Co., young 
Mr. Buntin came up to Toronto to look into the firm’s affairs. 
On his arrival, E. N. Williams, head bookkeeper and active 
manager for some years, suddenly disappeared and left no 
trace. While the books did not show dishonesty, the safe 
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NOTES AND QUERIES ON STEREOTYPING AND 
ELECTROTYPING. 


CONDUCTED BY CHARLES T. MURRAY. 


“4 N APPRENTICE” wants to know, ‘‘What he must do to 
learn the theory and practice of stereotyping and elec- 
trotyping?’’ Answer.—In answer to your inquiry will 

refer you to my afticle in this number of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


A. H. §., Toronto, Canada, asks, ‘‘ What will preserve cuts, 
half-tones and electrotypes from gathering verdigris on the 
surface? Is there any oil or material which can be put upon 
them to preserve them?’ Answer.—Copper or zinc can be pre- 
served by dipping in hot wax or paraffine or coating with 
shellac. 


P. S. M., St. Joseph, Missouri, writes, ‘‘ Would it not be a 
good advertisement for engraving establishments to advertise 
their cuts cut to picas and nonpareils? Would not printers 
appreciate the convenience and give them increased patron- 
age?’’ Answer.— There are firms who try to make their cuts 
to standard size, but most artists prefer to make their cuts to 
accomplish the best effect, regardless of size, and would find 
the effect of the picture spoiled if compelled to make it to a 
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AND SPECIMEN EXCHANGE. 


Submitted by Marcus D. Hoerner, job compositor, Harrisburg Publishing Company, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


showed stacks of notes from printing offices of every shape 
and size, all of which Buntin, Reid & Co. has to carry — for 
one-half will never be paid. Hence the change in business 
methods. 

Among the changes of the past week is that of the Rose 
Publishing Company. They have decided, owing to the dull- 
ness in the book trade, to go out of business, and will therefore 
make no offer. This change does not in any way affect the 
printing business of Hunter, Rose & Co., with which it was 
intimately connected. 

During the month of December the J/az/ discarded the 
machines formerly used and put in Mergenthalers. I believe 
the Mews will shortly do the same, when the existence of any 
other machines than the Mergenthalers in Toronto will come 
to an end. 

On New Year’s day the A/ai/ came out in an entire new 
dress of display type, and now it is pushing the G/ode hard for 
first place in artistic advertisement setting. In fact, every 
paper in town, except the 7e/egram, has artists on its advertis- 


ing cases. WELLINGTON. 


‘‘HE was motored ’’ is the manner in which the Cleveland 
papers head the obituaries of those who dispute the rights of 
way with electric cars. 





standard size. Most artists, as nearly as possible, try to make 
their illustrations to some standard size, but will not spoil them 
if they find they cannot make them to size, and we believe the 
printer is looking for effect as well as the artist ; and although 
it would be much more convenient if made to pica or non- 
pareil size, he will not hesitate to buy on that account if suited 
with the effect. The surest way to get the printer’s trade is to 
make new designs; something that he can make use of on 
almost any occasion. 


D. L. M., New York city, writes, ‘‘I have read an account 
in the Scientific American of a method of transferring a cop- 
per film to the armor of vessels, etc. Would the method be 
practical for electrotyping, doing away with the bath, etc.?” 
Answer.— There have been numerous ways tried to change the 
method of electrotyping, but so far as we know none of them 
have been a success, and believe that the old process is hard to 
improve upon as it is operated at the present time. 


PATTERSON & HAINES, Mobile, Alabama.—‘‘ Please give us 
a recipe for a solution to clean brass rule.’ Answer.— The 
simplest and best recipe that we know of for cleaning brass is 
muriatic acid, rotten stone and water. Take two quarts of 


water and add one ounce of muriatic acid and four ounces of 
pulverized rotten stone. 


A very little rubbing with a flannel 
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rag saturated with this solution and then washing off with 
clean water, will give your brass a rich gold color. 


F. T. M., Washington, District of Columbia, asks: ‘‘ Has 
there been discovered a method to prevent type from growing 
from expansion and contraction of the metal in stereotyping 
or electrotyping?’’ Answer.— There is no way of preventing 
type from growing from expansion and contraction when stere- 
otyped by the papier-maché process, but there is no need of 
ever having any trouble with type growing from electrotyping. 
The cause of the type growing is that the heat of the steam 
table in the papier-maché process causes the type to expand, 
and as it is locked tightly in a solid iron chase has no other 
way to expand than upward. This can be prevented to a great 
extent by loosening up the form after it has been put on the 
steam table; also by putting a wooden reglet between the side- 
stick and chase. But neither of these methods will absolutely 
prevent the type from growing if let stand and stereotyped 
often. The method used on nearly all papers is to have a job 
stereotype outfit and stereotype all matter that runs more than 
one week. 

P. lL. R., Detroit, Michigan, asks, ‘‘ What is considered the 
best method of stereotyping for all-around work —the clay 
process, the plaster process, or the papier-maché process?’”’ 
Answer.— The best method for all-around stereotyping is the 
papier-maché process, for several reasons. The most important 
is that several casts can be taken from the one mold, also it is 
much cheaper and quicker. Twenty-three years ago, when the 
writer started at the trade, the papier-maché process was hardly 
known west of New York, and was used in only one job shop 
in Chicago, and had just begun to be used on the daily papers 
in that city. Today it is used in every city in this country. 
This alone is sufficient proof of its success for all classes of 
work. If properly made there is no process that will give as 
good all-around satisfaction as the papier-maché. If properly 
handled the plaster process will sometimes turn out fine plates, 
but it cannot be depended upon and like the clay process it is 
slow, and after one cast is taken from it there is no assurance 
that any more good casts can be taken from the same mold. 
The days of plaster and clay processes are gone and it is a rare 
thing to see either of them used now. There are hundreds of 
good stereotypers who have never seen either of these proc- 
esses. 


PRESSROOM QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
CONDUCTED BY WM. J. KELLY. 
T. G., Youngstown, Ohio, is a pressman employed on a 


daily newspaper of that town, who, with the following 
e ° . — 
letter, sent in his subscription to THE INLAND PRINTER: 





GENTLEMEN,—Accompanying this letter you will find a copy of 
to which I wish to call your attention and have your opinion on the half- 
tone cut on third page of this paper, which is printed on a Clause rotary 
perfecting press from stereotype plates. The half-tone plate was made 
with a 115-line (to the inch) screen. The half-tone plate was attached to 
the stereotype plate in less than half a minute, there being absolutely no 
delay at all. The stereotype plate and half-tone plate combined were 
ready for the press in eleven minutes after the form left the composing 
The only make-ready on the press was a piece of manila draw 
paper pasted on the muslin. The edition was between 7,000 and 8,000; the 
rollers were in good shape, but the ink of a 7-cent grade. The half-tone 
was only washed out once during the run, and looked as well all through 
as the copy mailed you. A coarse screen (say ninety lines to the inch) 
would look cleaner, but would, of course, lose some detail. Please give me 
your opinion on work. P.$.—Do you know of a successful process any- 
thing like the one I have described? This one is entirely my own idea. 


(1) The half-tone alluded to is about 334 by 434 inches; the 
subject a bust-size portrait, made from a photograph. The 
printing is only fairly well done, because neither subject nor 
material are suited to do better with. Half-tone plates, such as 
the one before us, are entirely out of place for newspaper illus- 
tration. They have been tried by quite pretentious newspaper 
publishers with varying success, these being rightfully attribut- 
able to similar conditions of production, chiefly to that of 


room. 
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quality of paper. A cosmopolitan daily—the New York 
Recorder —with a good corps of artists and engravers at com- 
mand, have essayed to lead illustrative journalism in proving 
the possibility of successfully printing halftone cuts in its 
pages, but have made so far only dismal failures in this line. 
There is no trouble attendant on the printing of half-tone cuts 
if the conditions are of a practical character. 

(2) The result obtainable from a half-tone engraving made 
with a coarser (more open) screen would have been much more 
preferable than the one used. While our correspondent has 
made a fair attempt to print the portrait in his pages, he has 
not developed anything new, but merely followed out a path 
well beaten by many aspirants in the same line of presswork 
and stereotyping. Much better results have been obtained by 
a few pressmen on the great dailies in New York and Chicago, 
but these successes have been sporadic, and have been achieved 
under more favorable circumstances and means to end than 
those seemingly used by our friend. 

(3) Where editions are small and type and stereotypes 
therefrom prove good, a tympan made of rubber and several 
sheets of paper or felt and paper (the paper on top and a mus- 
lin over the latter), a cleaner and sharper impression can be 
obtained, and, necessarily, a better printed paper. With such 
a tympan and suitable and true-cast rollers, our correspondent 
will be able to do much better half-tone newspaper printing, 
even with 7-cent ink. 

P. & W., printers, Los Angeles, California, have sent us a 
postal card, which is completely covered with printing. In 
their letter of inquiry they have this to say: ‘‘ Please find 
inclosed sample of postal cards on which we wish to cover up 
printed matter. The subject would make an interesting arti- 
cle. There are thousands of postal cards printed and not used 
every year in this county alone, and if some method was 
devised whereby the printing could be removed or covered up, 
at a small cost, it would be a saving of no small proportion.” 
Answer.—We cannot, with propriety, advise a way to remove 
printing on postal cards, because did we name an article for the 
purpose its chemical action would be somewhat objectionable ; 
but we can suggest a method whereby the printing can be suc- 
cessfully covered up, as well as one being worth the trouble. It 
is this: If only one or a few lines are to be covered up, take 
ordinary printer’s brass or wood rule, and cut these to the 
width and length of the matter to be obliterated. Impose 
these in a form for a small job press, and dress on the same on 
the press so that the blank pieces of rule will register over the 
objectionable lines. Use a gold size or white size ink in print- 
ing, over which use either gold, silver, copper or other colored 
bronze powder, rubbing the same carefully over the newly 
printed lines. As soon as dry, clean off the surplus powder. 
and a neat and oftentimes artistic effect is given to such matter 
as may afterward be printed over the bronzed portions. Inks 
alone will not be satisfactory. In printing over the bronzed 
lines, use a deep, strong-bodied ink, which must be quite 
‘short’ in its ‘‘tack’’ in order that it may leave the bronze 
sharp and be deep in color. Where a postal card has a large 
space to be obliterated in this way, a neat panel-shaped plate 
can be made of tint-plate metal, zinc, wood, leather or card- 
board (shellaced) which will help to embellish such reading 
matter as may be desired on the card. Of course the composi- 
tion should be arranged in such a manner as will contribute to 
the tastiness of the job. Often a neat printer can get a grati- 
fying price for such results on discarded postals. An active 
mind should not lack in methods whereby old postals can be 
made more attractive and valuable to patrons. 


M. E. R., a pressman of Los Angeles, California, sends the 
following letter: 
To the Editor : 

DEAR S1R,—I have been reading with much interest your articles in 
THE INLAND PRINTER, and think them highly beneficial to pressmen. If 
convenient to you, I would very much like your opinion on the difficulty 
here stated: (1) lam running an old Cottrell drum cylinder press, one that 









































requires two pressboards, a sheet of muslin, and two manila sheets for the 
permanent packing. Now the difficulty is, that when (the bearers being 
correct height) the cylinder rides hard enough on the bearers to prevent 
the edges of the pages from punching, it bears off the impression on the 
ends, and the center of the form is high. I filed the boxes so that the 
cylinder could not raise in its bearings. I know of no press in town that 
does not punch more or less on the edges, even the two-revolution ones. 
‘he two wheels under the bed barely touch the bottom of the bed. It 
seems to me rather a difficult thing to get a perfectly even impression and 
at the same time no punch on the edges of pages on a drum cylinder. (2) 
Would it not be advisable, where a person runs a good many newspapers 
that require ten or eleven sheets of tympan, to use a thin felt blanket of 
some sort and four or five sheets on top, and then take the blanket off for 
book forms ? 

(1) Begin to correct the difficulty complained of by again 
thoroughly desing the height of the bearers of the press, which 
should be type high. If the bearers are worn down in spots, 
which is often the case, take them off and have some com- 
petent machinist true them up. While the bearers are off (as 
it may be necessary to remove them in your examination), see 
that they are free from foreign substances and work freely on 
the inside screws. Next examine the condition of the bed, so 
that its surface for full forms is perfect throughout. This you 
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can do by using a suitable size steel straight-edge, or have a 
machinist do it for you. If bearers and bed are all right, then 
proceed further, and ascertain, by means of a spirit-level, 
whether the bed of the press is running on parallel lines. 
This being found to be correct, next test the truthfulness of the 
printing surface of the cylinder by means of the straight-edge 
laid parallel across the face of the cylinder, from bearer to 
bearer. Should the cylinder show irregularities on the surface, 
whether these occur on the ends or in the center of it, wash off 
the face of the printing part of the cylinder with warm lye or 
soap-suds and mark out the defective parts thereon, and over- 
lay these with appropriate thicknesses of issue paper — manila 
stock is best —using good paste, in which a little alum and 
salt has been incorporated, to fasten these in their respective 
places. Graduate the sheets very nicely, so that the building-up 
may be as uniform on the surface as it is possible to make it. 
After this has been done, put on the regular hard-packing, and 
make ready the form in the usual way; but be warned that it 
is now judicious to leave off a couple of the make-ready sheets 
before proceeding too far. Run through one impression on a 
sheet to be used on the job, and see what is then needed to be 
done. It is a common fault, even with some good pressmen, 
to hasten a make-ready by over-packing, slack-packing, and 
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uneven make-up of the same. Better begin with a light make- 
ready than spoil it by using a couple of sheets too much. If 
the bearers on the bed are too highly set, the result will be 
lack of impression on the ends and a bulging one in the 
center, as the strain on the cylinder must find a point of 
resistance. When the upper sections of the metal boxing 
in which the cylinder journals rest become so loose that 
the top impression screws cannot keep them rigidly in place, 
the opening should be securely filled up between the upper 
surface and the lip of the casting in the frame-upright with 
a piece of evenly rolled steel or thin brass rule. ‘This will 
keep the boxing snug to the journals, so that no jumping 
of the cylinder in the boxes will be possible. The ‘ punch- 
ing’? complained of arises from too much “belly” or 
packing in the center of the cylinder, all other causes being 
removed. 


(2) Your suggestion is a good one, and has somewhat been 
anticipated, as the writer’s article on ‘‘ Typographical Make- 
ready,’”’ in this number of the journal will illustrate by refer- 
ence, thereto. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS REGARDING PATENTS 
OF INTEREST TO PRINTERS. 


CONDUCTED BY FRANKLIN H. HOUGH,. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS.— Names and addresses must accompany 
all letters or no attention will be paid thereto. We desire this for our 
information and not for publication. References to former articles or | 
answers should give date of paper and page. Special written informa- 
tion rather than that of general interest cannot be furnished without 
remuneration. 

J. S. S.— I have invented an improvement in inking attach- 
ments for printing presses, and have a complete working model 
in my possession, but I have been informed that as I am not yet 
twenty-one years of age that it will be impossible for me to 
obtain a patent. Kindly advise me as to whether it will be 
necessary for me to delay filing an application for a patent 
until I am of age? Answer.— The statutes of the United 
States provide that any person who has invented or discovered 
any new and useful art, machine, manufacture or composition 
of matter, or any new and useful improvement thereof, not 
known or used by others in this country, and not patented or 
described in any printed publication in this or in any foreign 
country, before his invention or discovery thereof, and not in 
public use or on sale in the United States for more than two 
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years prior to his application, unless the same be proven to 
have been abandoned, may obtain a patent upon the same. 
There is nothing in the law which prohibits a minor from secur- 
ing a patent, and there is no occasion whatever for your delay- 
ing the filing of your proposed application. 

H. R. W.—Can you advise me as to what steps to take in 
order to secure an extension of my patent upon a rotary 
engine? The patent will expire on June 15, 1894. Answer.— 
The chances are that it will be impossible for you to extend the 
life of your patent. Patents are now extended only by special 
act of Congress, in each case, and for a number of years past 
no one has succeeded in securing the passage of an act extend- 
ing the term of a patent, though a number of bills of this kind 
have been introduced. Under the old law the original grant of 
a patent in the United States was for a term of fourteen years, 
and patents were then frequently extended by the Commis- 
sioner of Patents for an additional term of seven years, thus 
making the total life of the patent twenty-one years. Under 
the present law the term of the patent is seventeen years, and 
the Commissioner of Patents has no power to extend it. 


H. W. A.— Within the past six years I have filed three 
applications for patents, and a neighbor has filed no less than 
eleven. Nearly all of my neighbor’s applications were 
promptly granted, but I have failed to obtain a single patent. 
I would like to ask if you can give me any theory for my lack 
of success? Do you think that I would have better success if I 
were to employ a different attorney? Answer.— It is very dif- 
ficult to give a satisfactory answer to your question without 
having the particulars as to the lines of your inventions. Possi- 
bly your neighbor’s inventions all relate to one industry, while 
your own relate to another. If that be the case, I think that I 
can give at least a hint as to the reason of your poor luck in 
comparison to his. The examining force of the patent office 
is divided into more than thirty divisions, each having a prin- 
cipal examiner in charge, and each division is restricted in its 
work to its own particular branches of industry. The chief of 
each division is given exclusive power to allow or reject all 
applications assigned to him. The consequence is that there 
are as many different interpretations upon law and practice as 
there are independent judges. Some are very lax, and allow 
nearly every application presented, while others are so strict 
that it is very difficult to secure the allowance of patents upon 
even meritorious inventions. Indeed, some attorneys charge an 
extra fee for services in prosecuting applications in cases in 
which the invention relates to an art, which will send the appli- 
cation to certain of the strict divisions of the office. During 
the past year some examiners allowed from 86 to 94 per cent 
of the applications referred to them, while in one or two of the 
divisions the number of cases allowed was as low as 52 per cent. 


WHAT CAN BE ACCOMPLISHED ON THE MERGEN- 
THALER MACHINES. 

HE government investigation as to the effect of labor- 

saving machinery on the wages and social condition of 

workmen, may be assisted in the consideration of the 


following facts reported in the Union Printer of December 30: 
FAST TYPESETTING. 

Another record has been broken. It has been a great many years since 
a record has either been made or broken in our business. McCann, Barnes 
and Duguid have held the only records ever made which were considered 
worthy of a place on the pages of books devoted to records. Joseph 
McCann has a record for one hour of 2,023 ems of minion uncorrected ; W. 
Cc. Barnes has a record of 2,150 ems in one hour, and Alexander Duguid set 
40,675 ems in twenty-one hours. These were all considered meritorious 
events under the old régime, but last week, up in the composing room of 
the New York 7ribune, Mr. Lee Reilly accomplished the unparalleled feat 
of setting and correcting 411,200 ems of nonpareil in six consecutive nights 
of eight hours-each. This was done on a Mergenthaler Linotype machine, 
and when you take into consideration the fact that there was no dis- 
tribution to be done when his night’s work was completed, the feat is 
still more noteworthy. This is a larger ‘‘string’”’ than any one man ever 


got up in the same length of time before, and when contrasted with the 
‘*records’’ of hand composition, it leaves no doubt of the fact that type- 
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setting machines have passed from the ‘theory ”’ stage to the stage ot 
‘‘ condition.” 

Mr. Reilly's daily record was: Friday, seven hours and fifteen minutes’ 
composition, 65,000; Saturday, nine hours and thirty minutes, 72,000; Sun- 
day, seven hours and thirty minutes, 50,500; Monday, seven hours and 
forty-five minutes, 65,500; Tuesday, eight hours, 74,500; Wednesday, eight 
hours and five minutes, 83,700. Thus in just five minutes over six days of 
eight hours per day he finished the task of setting 411,200ems. His copy 
was not culled and no special favors were shown ; Reilly worked off the 
hook just as the rest of the men did, and not more than twenty-five per 
cent of the matter set was leaded. 

Very few trades or occupations have seen as few changes or advances as 
has the printing trade. From the first introduction of moveable type up 
to within the past few years the art of typesetting has been conducted on 
the same lines and the only visible jmprovement has been a slight reduc- 
tion in the size of cases, and in some instances a combination of letters in 
logotypes which has been of doubtful improvement at best. 

Fifty years ago an ordinary compositor could set 10,000 ems of ordinary 
matter in a day and it took the combined efforts of two men for four hours 
to do the presswork on 1,000 newspapers. But there came a change. Forty 
years later saw the pressmen striding far ahead in their branch of the 
business and in place of the old lever press and laboriously slow process of 
printing newspapers, we find the perfecting press turning out more news- 
papers in one hour than the old-style press could in a week. Here was 
progress in printing, surely, but how about the typesetting department? 
Was there a corresponding advance in that branch? Was there the natural 
change and improvement which every mechanical or artistic business has 
experienced as it gained age since the world begun? No. The compositor 
set up the type in the same manner and at the same rate of speed which 
had characterized printing for the past half century. Stereotyping had 
been invented, electrotypes had been invented, folding and pasting ma- 
chines had been added to the lightning presses which were turning out 
papers printed, pasted and folded at the rate of many thousands per hour, 
but the typesetting was still done in the same old slow style it had taken 
on at the beginning. No progress marked an era in the art. It hung 
back when everything else pushed forward. But it was uot to be ever thus. 
An age of invention would break down the barrier to larger, better and 
cheaper newspapers. That age has arrived. The epoch is here. Machine 
composition is taking the place of hand composition on all the metropoli- 
tan daily papers, with a few exceptions, and the quantity and quality of 
the machine composition is such that there is no question as to its success. 

Now, what effect is it going to have on our trade—this setting of type 
by machinery at four times the rate we have been accustomed to? Will it 
revolutionize the printing business and cause us all to seek new fields for a 
livelihood? Hardly. Of course, no human eye can see far enough into the 
future to tell exactly what the outcome will be, but if we can judge the 
future by the past, and judge of the effect of the machines on our trade by 
the effect of machines on other trades, there will be no revolution. Mark 
the prediction : Five years from today No. 6 will be as large as it is today. 
Newspapers will be larger and cheap books more plentiful. Daily news- 
papers will flourish where weeklies existed before, and the mad struggle 
for wealth in typographical circles will continue as of yore —only we will 
work fewer hours and have less strain on our nervous system. 





THE NATIONAL MEETING OF AMERICAN EMPLOY- 
ING PRINTERS. 


HE United Typothetz of America will hold its eighth 
annual meeting in Philadelphia during September next. 
~ The Philadelphia typothetz proposes to leave nothing 
undone to properly and pleasantly entertain the delegates from 
other cities, whose hospitality has been previously demon- 
strated, and to that end have appointed the necessary working 
committees, with an unusually large entertainment committee 
under the chairmanship of William B. MacKellar. 

The committee held a meeting on Saturday evening, Janu- 
ary 6, and the following gentlemen were elected chairmen of 
the various committees: Finance, M. Richards Muckle; enter- 
tainment, William B. MacKellar; reception, Clayton McMi- 
chael; hotels, Walter E. Hening; banquet, I. M. Longhead, 
John W. Wallace ; coach ride, John M. Rogers ; excursion, M. F. 
Benerman; hall, Frederick B. Gilbert; music and address, 
Charles R. Graham; press, Clayton McMichael; entertain- 
ment of ladies, George H. Buchanan. 

The approaching annual gathering will cause the assembling 
of many of the brightest lights of the printing, publishing and 
associated fraternities from all parts of America. The local 
typothetez has already secured subscriptions to be disbursed 
as an entertainment fund, and it is expected that much 
more will be subscribed. The Philadelphia members of the 
master printers’ national organization intend making the recep- 
tion to their guests the most elaborate and finest ever attempted, 
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IN THE STUDIO. 


Specimen of half tone engraving by 
CrRosscuP & WEST ENGRAVING CO., 
g11 Filbert street, 
Philadelphia. 


Duplicate plates for sale. 


See page 364 











Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
NEWSPAPER ILLUSTRATORS — C. W. SAALBURG. 
BY F. PENN. 

MONG the noted artists and newspaper men who have 
been subjects of sketches in our reviews, Charles W. 
Saalburg, of Zhe Jnter Ocean, holds a high place. As 

an artist he possesses true genius and his productions ever show 
originality in subject and careful, painstaking and finished 
work in execution. Few read- 
ers who take up 7he /nier Ocean 
and catch some story of the day 
by a glance at one of its color 
cartoons can realize how difficult 
and laborious it is to produce 
the picture in a form so com- 
plete that it attracts the eye, 
impresses the mind and without 
explanation has often a more 
impressive effect than a long 
written article dealing with the 
same subject would have. First 
the artist must get his idea, or 
originate his design; then he must sketch it, then make a 
finished drawing, which for the color process has to be 
duplicated several times, and even with the best artistic work 
results are not always perfect, inasmuch for daily newspaper 
work the process has to be quick and the paper used to print 
upon is not necessarily of the finest quality. 

Improvement in the character of Zhe /nter Ocean art work 
since Mr. Saalburg took charge of the color supplement has 
been marked and has had 
much to do with the accel- 
erated popularity of the 
paper of late with the 
reading public. Saalburg’s 
facility for doing local or 
detail work, such assketch- 
ing faces and individuals 
and getting and present- 
ing their characteristics in 
a striking manner as well 
as for scenes and events of 
| importance caught on the 
wing, as it were, are un- 
surpassed by any artist of 
his years. But it is in car- 
toon work of a political 
and satirical nature as well 
as lampooning of fads, 
crankisms and _ vagaries 
that his best powers come into play. In this line of work he 
has already made his mark and is no longer regarded as one 
of the rising lights but a finished artist in an almost distinc- 
tively modern school, which preserves all the best features that 
made Cruikshank, Doré, Nast and Keppler marvels and celeb- 
rities in their day. Of a nervous temperament and modest, 
retiring and gentle disposition, this talented young artist is 
favored with many warm friends and admirers who enjoy his 
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work, take pleasure in his success and are confident of his 
brilliant future. 
Mr. Saalburg was born in San Francisco, and has but just 


passed his twenty-fifth year. His father is well known in busi- 
ness circles in the Golden Gate City, and as a side issue he has 
conducted the San Francisco Weekly Times since 1856. Young 
Saalburg early developed the artistic instinct, frequently get- 
ting into trouble for making caricatures on the public school 
blackboard of his teachers and most grave and reverend school 
officials. His ambition when he reached his sixteenth year 
was to become a color artist, and his parents, either to develop 








his talent in a practical manner or to discourage his ambitions 
entirely in the artistic line, had him apprenticed to a lithog- 
rapher who immediately set him to work putting the color on 
maps. This, it must be confessed, was not an incentive to 
budding genius of his sort. He was faithful and did his work 
well, but never became satisfied with lithography, as it was too 
mechanical, and many of the stones turned out by him had 
funny cartoons about the edges, and when Christmas time came 
around his productions ran to representations of pudgy and 
kindly-looking old St. Nick, and pretty little girls carrying 
stockings which bulged out with a surfeit of treasures. 

Tiring of this work he packed his grip and left the glori- 
ous climate of the slope, going to New York, where he 
entered the employ of Sackett, Willhelms & Betzig, the pres- 
ent printers of /udge, and there he had a period of valuable 
experience in colorwork. He was next employed with the 

















firm of Julius Bien & Co., where he had a thorough course of 
training in colorwork and lithographing. Being desirous of 
studying methods in various establishments and of gaining 








versatility by travel and observation he went to Springfield, 
Massachusetts ; to Hartford, Connecticut ; Boston, Philadelphia, 
and St. Louis, and thence back home to the Pacific Coast, 
where, when in his twentieth year, he began to make the 
colored cartoons for the San Francisco Wasp. His work on 
this publication attracted national attention, and so popular 
was it locally that during the last presidential campaign he was 
engaged to do political cartoon work for the Examiner and 
his productions were largely copied by the eastern press and 
magazines. Becoming seized with the desire to see the World's 
Fair and to extend his knowledge of art work he, in company 
with W. W. Deuslow, the talented sketch artist now employed 
by the Chicago Herald, started East by way of Vancouver and 
British Columbia, going as far north as Winnipeg, the two artists 
making sketches for future use of scenes and characters com- 
ing under their trained observation. Upon arrival in Chicago 
early last year the two companions opened a studio in the 
Evening Post building, and their orders for work immediately 
gave them plenty of hard work todo. Saalburg’s attention 
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was struck by the colorwork done by 7he /nter Ocean multi- 
color press, which, by the way, is a peculiar one, being a mar- 
vel of rapid-working mechanism and which prints four colors 
at one impression, and while the speed required by a tiews- 
paper of large circulation makes it difficult to procure finished 
results Saalburg's practical training led him to believe that 
there were great possibilities in Zhe Jnter Ocean process and 
that the result could be greatly improved upon. He called on 
Mr. H. H. Kohlsaat and was soon given full charge of the 
colored supplement of the paper. His cartoons have been 
marked features of the improved /u¢er Ocean under Mr. Kohl- 
saat’s management. Some examples of his work may well be 
called masterpieces—such as the ‘“ Vanishing City,” a fuil- 
page cartoon illustrative of the passing of the World’s Fair, 
for which there was an unprecedented demand and which 
exhausted several editions. Another catching cartoon was 
entitled ‘Before and 

After,” being a con- /[/2oon==agaee aes aS 
trast between Father 
Knickerbocker and 
the ‘I Will” young 
woman typical of Chi- 
cago, and still another 
striking and popular 
piece of work was 
““Get Off the Earth,” 
a cartoon depicting a 
fat and frisky Chicago 
porker kicking the 
Tammany tiger off the 
face of the globe. 

While fidelity to 
detail is a distinctive 
feature of Saalburg’s 
productions his best 
efforts also disclose 
marked and distinct 
originality — qualifica- 
tions which are pos- . 
sessed only by work i it i ese 
produced under the in- 
spiration of true and inherent artistic instinct. As an experi- 
ment he is now attempting the production of half-tone work 
in colors by the chromatic process, and if the departure proves 
a success, considering the methods and materials employed, he 
will have added another triumph to his credit. 

Saalburg’s work shows continuous improvement, and he is 
an indefatigable worker. Just at present his puzzle faces are 
creating a great furore among /n/er Ocean readers. 

Altogether, for so young an artist, the career of Mr. Saalburg 
has been brilliant, and his future promises to redound with 
success and honors. 
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NOTES AND EXPERIENCES IN NEWS- 
PAPER PUBLISHING. 


GLEANED FROM A VARIETY OF SOURCES. 


PRACTICAL 


CONDUCTED BY R. C. PENFIELD. 


UR March number will contain an article on extending 
the circulation of a country newspaper. If any of our 
readers have used what they may consider original 

methods of pushing their circulation we should like to have 
a résumé of their success or failure. 
* * * * 

In the April number will appear an article on buildings for 
newspaper and printing offices. We shall be glad to hear from 
our subscribers as to the advantage or otherwise of a newspa- 
per owning its own building, and of their experiences in owning 
and erecting such buildings. 

RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING NEWSPAPERS, ETC. 

The Supreme Court of California has recently decided that 
‘liberty of the press’’ stops where a further exercise invades 
the rights of others, and asserts that under the plea of the 
‘liberty of the press’? a newspaper has no right to assail liti- 
gants under the process of a trial, intimidate witnesses, dictate 
verdicts or judgments, or spread before juries its opinion of the 
merits of the cases which are on trial. The same authority has 
also decided that where a court has directed a trial to be con- 
ducted in private it does not necessarily deprive a newspaper of 
the right to publish the testimony, etc., at the completion of 
the trial. 

A case was recently decided in the East wherein a newspa- 
per union declined to complete publication of certain advertise- 
ments under contract. The court held that even though the 
union had expressed willingness to publish other advertise- 
ments in the space contracted, their refusal to publish those on 
which the advertiser insisted rendered them liable for breach 
of contract. 

SOME THOUGHTS AS TO MAKE-UP. 


BY J. C. OSWALD. 


Secondary only to what shall appear in a metropolitan daily 
is the question of How it shall appear, and the city publisher 
devotes as much time and thought to this as any other subject 
in connection with his paper. A violation of the rules laid 
down in respect to uniformity of appearance would result as 
disastrously as those in regard to the quality of its news. Every 
heading and every article of a certain kind must be set in the 
same kinds of type, and space between the lines must conform 
in every instance. It is related of Wilbur F. Storey, the eccen- 
tric publisher of the Chicago 7zmes in its early days, that he 
once threw a man from his office to the bottom of the stairs 
below because he insinuated that the make-up of the 7zmes 
was not in conformity with good taste, and had the temerity to 
suggest improvements. 

If publishers of the smaller weeklies would consider the 
matter carefully, they would discover that there are but few 
instances in which improvements cannot be made. Every item 
of any note should have a heading, and a more important one 
a double heading. They should be set in the same kind of 
type, and the dashes and the spaces between the lines should 
be thesame. Paid reading notices and other advertising matter 
may be set in the same kind of type, but their headings should 
be of different appearance from the reading matter. If the 
page is of uneven columns, say five or seven, a column head 
should appear at the top of alternate columns, and whether 
even or uneven, the outside columns should always be provided 
with heads. If there are not enough long articles to provide 
column heads, put a number of smaller ones together and write 
a head for the whole. Newspaper headings should never con- 
Indeed, the fewer ornaments in 


tain ornaments of any kind. 
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advertisements the better it is for them also and for the appear- 


ance of the paper. Be plain and neat in everything done in 
connection with it. Make it upso that the important news can 
be read first without searching. Do this with a view to the 
good looks of your publication and for the convenience of 
your subscribers, and you will increase your self-respect and 
gain their good will. 


UNIFORMITY IN ADVERTISING RATES. 


BY R. C. PENFIELD. 


Mr. Charles B. Crombie, publisher of the 7elegraph, at Nor- 
wich, New York, has inaugurated and moved for a general 
increase in advertising rates in the newspapers in his neighbor- 
hood. THE INLAND PRINTER published last month his sched- 
ule of rates. It will materially assist in bringing up the revenue 
of a newspaper to make a slight difference in rates as suggested 
in his article last month. We are firmly of the opinion that, as 
a rule, advertising rates are based upon a circulation of, say, 
one thousand copies, and are frequently unchanged as the cir- 
culation increases, oftentimes the same rates being in force on 
a newspaper with two thousand circulation that were charged 
when there were but half that number of subscriptions on the 
list. 

Mr. Crombie corresponded with papers of about the same 
class in his neighborhood, and we print below extracts from 
some of the replies received. It has generally been the fault of 
newspaper publishers themselves rather than of the public if 
they could not secure living prices for their advertising space. 
Unity of purpose is necessary if the publishers of a county or 
state desire to raise their rates, and they can just as well secure 
an increase of their advertising rates as not if they will simply 
hold out firmly and stick together. We commend the extract 
from Mr. Crombie’s letter to his associates to our readers, and 
they will find that the opinions expressed in some of the 
answers are worthy of consideration. Among other sources of 
gain by a combination of publishers is the increased revenue 
that can be secured from advertising agents. These men 
expect to get space in a paper at one-half the advertised rates, 
less twenty-five per cent for commission, and then want the 
publisher to take his pay in printing material at list price. _ It 
can be easily figured out that the average newspaper publisher 
on this plan gets scarcely twenty-five per cent of his advertised 
rates from agents, as the discounts on material range all the 
way from twenty to forty per cent. We append a portion of 
Mr. Crombie’s letter : 

‘“‘T would urge upon you the necessity of a unity of action 
throughout this and adjoining states in adopting these rates. 
We can just as well do it as not; if you think best to make 
discounts from it, of course you can doso. I can say for my- 
self, so far as local advertisers are concerned, they, one and all, 
have stood the increase from former rates with but little demur 
and the old rates were over thirty-three and one-third per cent 
lower than these. The trouble does not lie with this class of 
advertisers ; it is with the foreign advertising, patent medicine 
companies, etc., that we have the most trouble. If the news- 
papers of the state should increase their rates to a higher and 
a uniform standard, it would have a tendency toward bettering 
the chances with the advertisers above referred to, and adver- 
tising agencies in particular. What I can do with my adver- 
tisers here, certainly you can do with yours.” 

The extracts from some of the letters received by Mr. Crom- 
bie follow : 

Mr. Fred P. Hall, of the Jamestown /Journal, writes: ‘The 
question of advertising rates is a very large one. There are so 
many circumstances that influence them to a greater or less 
extent that I have not much faith in any plan of getting a 
uniform system adopted. However, I am ready to codperate 
in any way that will tend to improve the situation.” 

Smith & Martin, of the Norwood News, says: ‘Your 
scheme is a grand one. It is a move that must come before us 























before long. Our circulation is now 2,990, and offers we 
receive from medicine men are ridiculous,.while our present 
rates do very well with our home customers. There is no use 
in talking, we can just as well have a living rate for our work, 
especially medicine advertisements, as not, and you suggest 
the only course out. If we all keep our prices nearly uniform 
we can get the price.” 

J. C. Mahoney, of the Glens Falls S/ar, thinks that: ‘‘ The 
rates you have fixed, it seems to me, are fair ones. We make 
no attempt, however, to get advertisements for our weekly. 
Never solicited any for it, and prefer to use most of the space 
for reading matter. It is made up, of course, from our daily.”’ 

F. D. Van Armbrugh, business manager of the Binghamton 
Herald, writes: ‘‘T heartily join issue with you relative to rais- 
ing the standard rate of advertising. During the past six 
weeks it’s been my business to advance the price of advertising 
from twenty to fifty per cent on our daily. We have just 
doubled the size on our weekly, and of course the same spirit 
prevails in me in behalf of the finance of the weekly.” 

F. Fishler, of the Whitehall 7Zmes, says: ‘‘ Publishers ought 
to get together. Ihave long thought so. I have been thinking 
for some time of getting out a new rate-card, and have gradually 
been increasing my rate on new contracts.”’ 

C. F. R. Coe, of the Sfav-Hag/le, Flatbush, writes: ‘‘ I would 
say that I am heartily in favor of the suggestion made by you, 
and shall be glad to cooperate with you and others in any 
proper movement to secure adequate rates for advertising. I 
have always wondered why publishers of country newspapers 
did not combine for their protection.” 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


PAPA’S ANTICS. 


BY A. H. M. 


I do not think my little one 
Quite understands attempts at glee. 





‘I snap my fingers, laugh and sing; 
She simply sits and—looks at me! 


AGAINST MONOPOLY AND PRICE-CUTTING. 


LARGELY attended meeting of members of the printing 
A trade, called by the Employing Printers’ Association, 
was held at the Rossin House, Toronto, Ontario, Jan- 
uary 18, for the purpose of considering the state of business, 
the advisability of fixing a scale for work and other matters. 
Mr. A. F. Rutter occupied the chair, and among those present 
were: Messrs. Daniel Rose, Thomas Todd, Robert Webber, 
James Dudley, Hugh C. McLean, James Murray, R. G. Mc- 
Lean, Max Johnston, J. J. Williams, H. B. Brough, John Ross 
Robertson, J. J. Crabbe, W. A. Shepard, Dan A. Rose, Atwell 
Fleming (London). 

On the motion of Mr. J. Dudley, seconded by Mr. W. H. 
Apted, a resolution was adopted declaring the advisability of 
preparing a scale of prices for printing in the city of Toronto, 
and the following were appointed a committee to prepare a 
scale and report at a future meeting: James Murray, R. G. Mc- 
Lean, R. C. Webber, Max Johnston, John Burns, A. F. Rutter, 
W. H. Apted, Daniel Rose, W. A. Shepard, W. S. Johnston and 
Thomas Todd. 

The following resolution was then agreed to: 

Moved by James Murray, seconded by W. H. Apted, 

That this meeting views with alarm the extent to which the press 
makers, typefounders and paper dealers have taken advantage of the law 
which allows them to take chattel mortgages and liens on supplies to irre- 
sponsible and incompetent persons, as evidenced by the late numerous 
failures in Toronto, thus doing very great injury to the legitimate trade; 
that in consequence of the injury to the printing and allied trades through 
wholesale stationers supplying paper direct tothe public, press manufac- 


turers and typefounders supplying goods on the lien or chattel mortgage 
system, and ink manufacturers giving tips or commission to employés, this 
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meeting pledges itself to withdraw its support from any firm against 
whom these practices can be proved, and that a copy of this resolution be 
sent to all dealers. 

It was decided to form a committee for the purpose of pre- 
paring a draft estimate form for the use of the printing trade. 

Moved by W. A. Shepard, seconded by D. A. Rose: 

That the tariff as at present arranged on certain books, raw material, 
tools and tmplements, inasmuch as it is opposed to the Canadian and in 
favor of the foreign manufacturer, is detrimental to the best interests of 
the printing, bookbinding and publishing trade in Canada. 

The resolution did not pass without an expression of opinion 
from Mr. Max Johnston that the printers ought to encourage 
home industries. 

Mr. Robertson then made this announcement : 

‘‘T have the very best reason to believe that the printing of 
the public school books of this province will shortly be thrown 
open for competition to every printer in Ontario. There will 
be no more monopolies. The readers forthe school books used 
in this province will be available for printing by any printers 
of the Dominion, irrespective of party or creed. I understand 
that the government will prepare plates, and let these plates 
be sold at the actual net cost to every printer that wants a set 
of plates, on the guarantee from that printer that he will pro- 
duce a reasonable and presentable book.”’ 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


NOTES ON ADVERTISING. 


BY J. C. OSWALD. 


HERE are few papers published outside the cities whose 
advertisements on the whole present a better appearance 
than do those of the Bellevue (Ohio) Gazette. Its pub- 

lisher seems to have an appreciation of the value of the correct 
use of a good cut and he has good ideas as to type display. A 
feature that could be copied to advantage by publishers of 
newspapers generally appears in the issue of the Gazette of 
January 10. A coupon is printed which is to be cut out and 
returned with an opinion as to the best ten advertisements 
appearing in four successive issues. The sender of the guess 
coming nearest to the grand average will be awarded a cash 
prize. The ideas displayed in the specimens of printing sub- 
mitted from the job department are also creditable. Mr. Cal- 
laghan’s New Year card deserves especial mention. A sugges- 
tion to turn over a new leaf in respect to exclusive patronage 
of his paper in the future is accompanied by a natural speci- 
men of a leaf pasted upon the card. The design is ‘“‘ catchy,”’ 
and cannot fail to prepossess one in its originator’s favor. 


THE following bit of rhyme appeared in an eastern exchange 
some months ago. It is one whose point cannot be dulled by 
time, and it is republished because it is especially applicable 
just at this time: 

Oh! they are wise who advertise 
In winter, spring and fall; 

But wiser yet are they, you bet, 
Who never let up at all! 

WounD around a spool, to which is wired an address tag, 
comes a lengthy disquisition on the merits of a new work on 
the subject of advertising by Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr. The 
title is ‘‘ Dollars and Sense for 50 Cents.’? Mr. Fowler says 
that ‘‘ the suggestions of a fool don’t come amiss,’’ and there- 
fore those of the ‘‘ doctor of publicity ’’ ought to be good for 
something. His circular is a good one, but it is too bad that 
he should have employed such a poor printer. 


THERE are many things that are commendable in the 
make-up of the Philadelphia Pudlic Ledger, and not the least 
of these is the advertisers’ directory that appears on the first 
page. The amount of time and trouble that is saved to the 
reader by this plan can be appreciated only by the man who 
has spent the better part of his Sunday morning in a seem- 
ingly vain search for a particular classification. The news 
summary for the first page has been adopted by all the Chicago 
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morning papers. There is still an opportunity for a stride 
ahead in the race for public favor to the one which shall first 
make the perusal of its advertisements an easier task. 


SAMPLES of newspaper advertising designs have been 
received from Joseph C. Duport, Westfield, Massachusetts. 
Mr. Duport’s ideas are good, and the criticism we have to 
make is that he has displayed them rather than the article 
advertised. In seven out of the eight designs submitted it is 
necessary to read almost through to ascertain what it is all 
about. There is also too much unused space. In high-grade 
papers these advertisements would be too expensive to be 
profitable. 

THE example recently set by the magazines in their sudden 
drop in subscription price has descended to the country papers, 
and many of them are now being offered at 50 cents and even 
25 cents a year. The wisdom of the plan is doubtful. A better 
one would have been to look to the betterment of the papers. 
Most people who subscribe for a local newspaper are not 
unwilling to pay the usual price for it, especially if there be 
other inducements than that ever-present one to ‘‘ help along 
the home paper.”’ 

A QUESTION that has often arisen in the minds of many 
advertisers is, Why do advertising agents, who are ever ready 
to dilate at length upon the advantages to be derived from 
copious and constant advertising, advertise so little themselves? 
With the notable exception of N. W. Ayer & Son, of Philadel- 
phia, newspaper advertising agents are almost unknown gener- 
ally save through their solicitors. The fact recalls to mind an 
instance of a man working so hard at an election to secure the 
votes of his friends for his candidate that he forgot to vote 
himself. 

THE holiday edition of the 7vaveler, of San Francisco, is a 
truly beautiful number. Many interesting articles, accompanied 
by handsome illustrations, are to be found in its pages. One 
might well imagine, after a perusal of its glimpses of California 
life, that a breath of wild western air had been blown in upon 
him. The Zyvaveler is as well printed as it is well edited. It is 
from the press of H. S. Crocker & Co., to whom much credit is 
due. We are indebted to Mr. James H. Roxburgh, secretary of 
San Francisco Printing Pressmen’s Union, No. 24, for the copy 
sent us. With a sample of this kind of work before them, San 
Franciscoans have no need to come east for good printing. 





MEMORIAL RESOLUTIONS OF THE OLD-TIME PRINT- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION TO JACOB A. VAN DUZER 
AND RICHARD F. SULLIVAN. 


HE regular quarterly meeting of the Old-Time Printers’ 
Association was held on Sunday, January 14, 1894, at 
the Sherman House, at which the following resolutions 
to the memory of two recently deceased members, Jacob A. 
Van Duzer and Richard F. Sullivan, were passed. The resolu- 
tions in regard to Mr. Van Duzer were offered by Mr. Albert 
H. Brown, fellow-delegate of Mr. Van Duzer to the Memphis 
convention of the International Typographical Union in 1867: 

WHEREAS, Death has removed another of our brothers in the person of 
Jacob A. Van Duzer, who had been continuously employed as a printer in 
Chicago for forty years ; therefore, 

Resolved, That the Old-Time Printers’ Association mourns the loss of a 
highly-esteemed and respected member and the printing business one of 
its most efficient and honorable workers. 

Resolved, That the Association tender the family of deceased its sincere 
sympathy and condolence in their affliction. 

A copy of the foregoing was ordered sent to the family of 
deceased. 

The resolutions in relation to Mr. Sullivan were reported by 
a committee appointed for the purpose, as follow : 

WHEREAS, It having pleased an All-wise Providence to remove our 
brother member, Richard F. Sullivan, from the sphere of his earthly use- 
fulness ; therefore be it 

Resolved, By his life-long friends and comrades of the Old-Time 
Printers’ Association that we take this method of expressing our regret in 
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his loss, and our admiration of his many good qualities as a man anda 
printer, recognizing as we do the singular appropriateness of the sentiment 
expressed by his fellow-members of the pressmen’s union, that he was 
‘‘a king among men.” 

Resolved, That we tender to his bereaved widow our earnest and heart- 
felt condolences in this her hour of supreme sorrow. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be spread upon the minutes and a 


copy furnished to craft papers for publication. 
MARTIN KNOWLES, 


M. J. CARROLL, 
H. J. WENDORFF, 
Committee. 











Photo. by C. F. Whitmarsh. 


WISHT I COULD. 
BY EDWARD N. WOOD. 


Wisht I could go back a little while, ’n be a boy agin, 

A jerkin’ o’ the minners with a little crooked pin ; 

’N hear the frogs a-gruntin’ as I get ’em on the jump, 

’N me skeered wusser’n they was, when they hit the water 
plump. 


Wisht I could go loafin’ crost the medder smellin’ sweet, 
’N feel the sassy daisies a ticklin’ o’ my feet 

All the while a-noddin’ ’n a-smilin’ up at me— 

Wisht I could go back ’n be like I uster be. 


Wisht I could go t’morrer, ’n find ’em all the same 
As they was the day I lef’ t’ make a bigger name; 
’N see dear old mother —always skeery — at the gate, 
Like she uster wait for me, whenever I was late. 


Wisht I could look in heaven ’n see her thare t’day. 
’N git a tender smile o’ love, like when I went away; 
I feel like it ud help me to battle here with sin — 
Wisht I could go back a little while, ’n be a boy agin. 


— Atlanta Constitution. 


AT Angers and Lorient, France, the printers have lately 
presented petitions to the respective town councils, praying 
that only master printers who accepted the union scale of 
wages would be allowed to compete for the municipal printing. 
The ediles acceded to the request. The matter is very impor- 
tant for the trade, as there were in both cities some printers 
who have declared war to the knife against the union tariff and 
the fixed number of ordinary hours— extra time, extra scale 
—and who contract at cutting-under prices, resolved to make 
up for it by paying meager salaries to non-unionist typos. A 
man, whether printer or other professional, must be supported 
in defense of “‘the living wage ’’—till at least the millenium 
arrives. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
AMBROSE BIERCE. 


BY FORREST CRISSEY. 


HE winning of sudden literary fame through the medium 
of the great eastern magazines has been so frequently 
accomplished that it is no longer a novelty ; but tomake 

a literary reputation, coextensive with the English-speaking 
race, by means of routine work upon a daily newspaper 
published in a city of sec- 
ond rank in population 
and comparatively isolated 
from the literary world, is 
a feat which but few writers 
haveaccomplished. Among 
this meager number, Am- 
brose Bierce, of San Fran- 
cisco, stands in the first 
rank. He is an English- 
man and began his news- 
paper work in London ; but 
4 ill-healthcaused him, some 
twenty years ago, to desert 
the fogs of the great me- 
tropolis for the sunshine 
of the Golden Gate city. 
His work has appeared 
almost exclusively in the 
San Francisco Examiner, in the form of editorials, short 
sketches and stories and a column of caustic comment 
upon current events, local celebrities, etc., under the caption 
of ‘‘ Prattle.”’ 

Some idea of the gentle pensiveness which has pervaded 
Mr. Bierce’s ‘‘ prattle’? may be gained from the following lines 
taken from a metrical eulogy of the late Senator Sharon : 





‘“ Sharon, ambitious of immortal shame, 
Fame’s dead-wall daubed with his illustrious name — 
Served in the Senate, for our sins, his time, 
Each word a folly and each vote a crime.”’ 

This would pass for a dollar-a-line obituary poem when com- 
pared with the language in which he pays his respects to M. H. 
De Young, proprietor of the San Francisco Chronicle. In a 
volume entitled ‘‘ Black Beetles in Amber,” published by the 
Western Author’s Publishing Company, New York, nearly two 
hundred of these tender compliments to his fellow San Fran- 
ciscoans have been preserved in permanent form. It will, con- 
sequently, be worth while to observe the return of these compli- 
ments when Mr. Bierce passes to his reward. 

Fortunately, however, this feature of his work is the least 
known and the least deserving. 

In the brief limits of one or two newspaper columns, Mr. 
Bierce has produced a half-dozen sketches which give him rank, 
in the realm of the weird and grotesque, alongside such masters 
as Poe and Hoffman. 

‘“‘Chicamauga’’ and ‘‘My Favorite Murder”’ are perhaps 
the most famous of these etchings of the horrible; but ‘‘ The 
Watcher by the Dead”’ and ‘‘ The Coup de Grace” are scarcely 
less powerful. 

In these and scores of other fugitive pieces which have been 
copied into thousands of papers and many magazines, there is 
a grim and almost brutal strength and vividness which bears 
the mark of absolute genius. Some of these sketches were 
published in book form by the London firms of Chatto & 
Windus and John Camden, under the titles of ‘‘ Nuggets and 
Dust’’ and “ Friends’ Delight,’’ but both volumes are prac- 
tically unobtainable on the market, although much sought for 
by the bibliomaniac. 

The most pretentious volume by Mr. Bierce yet issued is the 
adaptation of a German legend entitled ‘‘The Monk and the 
Hangman’s Daughter,” issued by F. J. Schulte & Co., Chicago. 
While in this book the author gives freer rein to his poetic 
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instincts, the same penchant for the grotesque is ever present. 
It is scarcely to be hoped that Mr. Bierce will give to posterity 
a fair representation of his peculiar genius, as he is hopelessly 
indifferent to fame and settled in the rut of daily newspaper 
work. 


MEMORIAL TO THE LATE J. A. VAN DUZER. 


T aspecial meeting of the chapel of The Henry O. Shepard 
A Company, Chicago, held on January 5, 1894, called to 
hear the report of the committee on memorial to Mr. 

J. A. Van Duzer, an announcement of whose death appeared 
in our last issue, the appended memorial and resolutions were 
accepted and passed, and copies were ordered to be furnished 
to the family of the deceased and to the several craft publi- 


cations : 
MEMORIAL. 


“The days of our age are threescore years and ten; and though men 
be so strong that they come to fourscore years, yet is their strength then 
but labor and sorrow; so soon passeth it away, and we are gone.’’—Psalm 
Te, 10: 

Jacob Ashley Van Duzer was born March 19, 1818; died Tuesday, 
December 26, 1893 ; making a span of life of nearly seventy-six years. But 
for the visitation of paralysis by which the earthly career of our esteemed 
fellow-workman was so suddenly terminated, there is little reason to doubt 
that the extreme limit of fourscore years referred to by the Psalmist would 
have been reached, and perhaps exceeded. 

It is with a mournful pleasure and satisfaction that we, the chapel of 
the printing office of The Henry O. Shepard Company, bear testimony, in 
this Memorial, to the high qualities of our deceased brother. 

He was of sober life, of integrity unimpeachable, of probity unques- 
tioned ; of a lovable disposition, with a strict, unswerving sense of justice, 
and withal a workman who needed not to be ashamed. He was without 
an enemy. 

We therefore place on record, by the following 

Resolution, That it is with the most profound sorrow we part with our 
brother, and leave him to rest in peace in his last abode. 

That we hereby tender our sincere and heartfelt sympathy to his widow 
and surviving relatives in their bereavement. 

S. K. PARKER, 

K. M. GRISWOLD, 

WILLIAM H. Loomis, 
Committee. 


The following acknowledgment has been received from Mrs. 
Van Duzer : 


Mr. Henry O. Shepard: CHICAGO, January 8, 1894. 
DEAR SIR,—I write to express through you to the Old-Time Printers, 
the Typographical Union and the associates of the book and job chapels of 
your company my gratitude and appreciation of their generosity, kindness 
and sympathy to me in my sorrow, and also for the beautiful tributes to 
the memory of Mr. Van Duzer. Very respectfully, 
SARAH A. VAN DUZER. 





THE TYPOTHETAE BANQUET. 


HE annual banquet of the Chicago Typothetz, in honor 
of the birthday of Benjamin Franklin, was given at the 
Victoria Hotel, Wednesday evening, January 17, which 

was the 188th anniversary of Franklin’s birth. 

The circumstances attending the event were all calculated 
to make it peculiarly enjoyable to a company of business men, 
as were the majority of those who assembled about the tables. 
There was no formality throughout the entire programme. Mr. 
R. R. Donnelley presided as toastmaster, in the absence of Mr. 
P. F. Pettibone. He had accepted the position at short notice, 
on account of Mr. Pettibone’s illness, and apologized in advance 
for his lack of experience, but the course of after-dinner pro- 
gramme was so well managed, and the acting toastmaster so 
readily adapted himself to his pleasant duties that there seemed 
no reason to regret the absence of another. 

After the dinner was disposed of and cigars were lighted, 
Mr. B. B. Herbert was called upon to introduce the subject 
of the occasion, ‘‘Ben Franklin, the printers’ saint.’’ The 
speaker drew particular attention to the sterling worth of 
Mr. Franklin as a man, a philosopher and a valuable citi- 
zen, reciting how, though he sprung from humble birth, 
he rose to a height that but few men attain in the esteem 

















of his fellow-citizens and the civilized world. His speech 
was vigorously applauded. 

W. B. French departed somewhat from the subject, because, 
he said, he was told to speak upon “anything.” He said he 
liked the subject better than ‘“‘ nothing,” because he could not 
so easily wander from it, and, besides, the audience was more 
familiar with the latter. Mr. French’s remarks contained so 
much refined humor, and were so well delivered, that he estab- 
lished a reputation then and there as an after-dinner speaker. 

Perhaps the two most impressive speeches were those made 
by Mr. J. W. Butler and Mr. Leon Hornstein. The latter, whose 
subject was ‘“‘A Peep into the Future,’’ contended that the 
printer of the future would be a specialist — that the printing 
office where ‘‘ general jobbing ”’ is done will be found in obscure 
parts of the city, and will be presided over by “Job, printer,”’ 
because he must necessarily be a patient man. His speech was 
a happy combination of humorous references to the troubles of 
printers through unreasonable customers, and practical remarks 
on the prevailing evils of the trade. 

The speech of Mr. J. W. Butler was peculiarly interesting to 
the members of the typothetz, many of whom have passed the 
zenith of life, as it dealt with the reminiscent features of the 
paper and printing trades in Chicago, a subject which the 
venerable speaker is eminently equipped to discuss. 

‘‘On my arrival in Chicago somewhere between 1840 and 
1850, I found here, Robert Fergus, agent for John T. White 
& Co., now Farmer & Son. Mr. Fergus was in the type and 
printers’ supply business in rather a small way, his goods, 
when sold, being delivered in a wheelbarrow, which at times 
he trundled himself. John Wentworth and John Calhoun were 
trying their best to keep life in the Democrat, which was 
Chicago’s first newspaper, its birth dating from 1833. William 
Stewart in 1839 had the temerity to establish a daily newspaper. 
He called it the American. Stewart was afterward made post- 
master, one of the first instances possibly of the ‘ power of the 
press’ in Chicago. The first penny daily, west of the Alle- 
ghenies, and the forerunner it may be of our Record of today, 
was the Quid Nunc, which was established in 1843 by Ellis & 
Fergus. The honor of establishing the first job printing office 
fell to H. Rudd. 

‘The Chicago Typefoundry of Charles White & Co., subse- 
quently Marder, Luse & Co., was a product of the year 1855. 

“The first paper store was established in 1844 by Butler & 
Hunt, now J. W. Butler Paper Company. The next one, in 
1855, by Bradner, Warren & Co., now Bradner Smith & Co. 

‘The first printing press ever brought to Chicago was a 
super royal hand press. The first machine card press reached 
us in 1846. Among the newspapers of those early days were the 
Democratic Press of Script, Bross & Spears, the 7ribune of 
Ray, Medill & Cowles, John Wentworth’s Democrat and the 
Evening Journal. 

‘The publishers of the dailies and weeklies of that period 
were also the proprietors of job printing offices. The first num- 
ber of the Chicago Daily Tribune, whose presses are now run 
nightly by the agencies of steam and electricity, was printed 

July 10, 1847, on a hand press in a little corner in the third story 
of a building at the junction of La Salle and Lake streets.” 

R. F. Pettibone, A. R. Graves and others enlivened the 
occasion by witty speeches and stories. 

The gathering was representative of the printing and allied 
industries of Chicago, and the occasion was one that will be 
pleasantly remembered by all the guests. 





THE MOST PROFITABLE VOLUME TO ITS READERS 
YET PUBLISHED. 

“‘T am much taken with the new editorial arrangement of 
the INLAND and think this will be the most profitable volume 
to its readers yet published. You are certainly giving the best 
printers’ magazine published, and I assure you it is much 
appreciated in this office.’— /) K. Pennington, Barnum & 
Pennington, Shelbyville, [linois. 
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STRAY ARROWS. 


BY ROBIN HOOD. 


P | A\HE newspaper editor who sincerely champions the cause 
of the people, and fearlessly exposes men and institutions 
dangerous to the public weal, does not always receive 

the reward, ‘‘ Well done, good and faithful servant.’’ Editor 

J. B. Smiley, of the Anterprise, Galesburg, Michigan, waged 

war on a banking institution of that city, and was blamed for 

precipitating the run that closed it. The school money and 
other public funds were in the bank, and Mr. Smiley, who con- 
sidered the affairs of the bank were improperly administered, 
exposed its workings. Now come the people, and demand his 
departure from the city, and he carries a revolver — not to pro- 
tect himself against the hoodlum whose villainy is exposed, 
but against the rage of his erstwhile constituents whose inter- 
ests he sought to conserve. The dear people even held a meet- 
ing at which they denounced this patriotic editor, and passed 
resolutions denouncing him and calling for a boycott on his 
paper. It has since transpired that Mr. Smiley was right in his 
strictures on the bank management, but nothing is heard about 
the people recalling their denunciation of him. Thus do we 
see that the editor must endure the slings and arrows of con- 
tempt from those who should honor his fidelity to their inter- 
ests, and such an unfortunate citizen should be allowed to carry 
a whole arsenal if he wants to. 
* * * 

THE following letter was dictated from a prominent type- 
foundry in Chicago recently. It tells its own story of the 
printer’s business methods. If it was an exceptional case it 
would not be worthy of notice; but similar cases are of fre- 
quent occurrence : 








To the agent of railway, at 


DEAR SIR, — On January —— we received a box containing seventy-five 
pounds of old type fnetal, but we have no means of learning the name of 
the shipper. Will you kindly inform us who shipped the box, and greatly 
oblige? Yours, etc. 

This in spite of the fact that in nearly every typefounder's 
publication is to be found a paragraph something like this: 


Parties shipping old metal to this foundry will please put the address 
of the shipper, as well as ours, on the packages, and notify us by mail 
when and how the metal is shipped. 

There is no use trying to change the business habits of the 
printer. He despises all the red tape of the ordinary business 
man. His way is good enough. After he has delivered his type 
to the railroad let the typefounder do the rest. If he cannot 
find out who sent it, that is not the shipper’s fault. 


* * * 


SPECULATION is rife just now as to the purpose for which the 
typothetz was formed. Mr. Little, according to the Aook- 
maker, says it was to beat the nine-hour day. A writer in the 
January issue of that publication says: ‘‘ Different notions seem 
to prevail as to the purpose for which it is organized.’’ Some 
of its founders say its origin is to be found in an effort to pro- 
mote greater community of interest between employer and 
employé, while others maintain that the correction of trade 
abuses was the primal purpose. Others are unkind enough to 
say that it was organized to promote good fellowship and an 
annual banquet. The funny part of it is that the typothetze 
itself is as much mystified on the subject as anyone else. It 
ought to elect a committee to find out what it is for and ‘‘ where 
it is at.’”’ The first order of business usually is to state the 
“object of the meeting.’’ 

* * * 

THE ‘‘document’”’ which Mr. Donnelley held in his hand at 
the typothetz banquet was worthy of a better reception than 
Mr. Blakely’s query as to the identity of the hand caused it to 
be accorded. It was one of those curious misunderstandings 
which arise when people are playing at cross purposes. Mr. 
Donnelley was impressed with the importance of the document, 
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while Mr. Blakely could not let him proceed until the audi- 
ence was assured that the hand referred to was the one in sight. 
Well, it started the ball of merriment rolling, and it did not 
stop until the speechmaking was over. 





REVIEW OF SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 


Many of our subscribers having made requests for samples of printing 
to be forwarded to them, we have decided to makeup packages of speci- 
mens, for which a charge of 25 cents will be made, to cover cust of selection, 
postage, etc. A limited number of these packages has been prepared, and 
calls for same will be filled in the order received. First come, first served. 
Applications should be addressed to ‘‘ Specimen Department,” THE 
INLAND PRINTER, Chicago, Illinois. 

THROUGH inadvertence a booklet entitled ‘‘ The Proof of the Pudding,” 
on which a slightly adverse criticism was passed in our last issue, was 
credited to W. H. Wright, of Buffalo. It has since transpired that it was 
not printed at his office, which invariably turns out good work. 


THE New Haven (Conn.) Daily Palladium sends advertising circulars 
which are fair samples of up-to-date printing. 


Marcus D. HOERNER, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. Letter-head, note- 


head and cards, composition on which is very neat. 

B. A. HARTSHORN, with Gray Printing Company, Fostoria, Ohio. Note 
and letter-heads in colors and gold, showing that the pressman is an artist 
in colorwork. 

THE Morning Telegraph, New London, Connecticut, has issued a ‘‘ New 
Year's Greeting,’ which is a collection of fine half-tone engravings, press- 
work on which is very good. The cover is printed in three colors and gold, 
and handsomely embossed. 


THE souvenir edition of the Day, New London, Connecticut, contains 
fifty-six pages, profusely illustrated with half-tone engravings, and printed 
on heavy enameled stock. It is a neat, clean looking production, the press- 
work being exceptionally good. 

A NEw YEAR'S circular, by J. H. Brown, foreman of the J. J. Pastoriza 
Printing and Lithographing Company, Houston, Texas, is an excellent 
piece of artistic rule and tint work, admirably printed in colors on heavy 
enameled paper. The design is original and carefully executed. 


ANOTHER batch of letterpress printing from Leighton Brothers, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, lies before us, and it is equal if not superior to any of 
their previous productions in this line. The brothers evidently employ 
artists in typography, and the presswork is deserving of all praise. 

‘““A NEw YEAR'S SONG,”’ by Adam Craig, of the Craig Press, 178-182 
Monroe street, Chicago, Illinois, is a handsome brochure, delicately printed 
on heavy enameled paper in twocolors. The song is a literary gem, and 
its artistic setting gives it a possible greater value. It will undoubtedly be 
preserved by its recipients. 

THE Swinburne Printing Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota, has 
issued a fifty-page book of specimeus of printing, many of the designs in 
which are very original and striking—presswork, engraving and composi- 
tion being of good quality. This house is one of the foremost in the 
northwest in the matter of artistic printing. Price of book is $1. 


C. H. Hopxins, Muskegon Publishing Company, Muskegon, Michigan. 
A package of ‘‘ everyday work,”’ of a quality which fully bears out the state- 
meut that the company is trying to ‘‘ increase the tone and style ” of print- 
ing in that locality. Most of the samples are good in design, neatly dis- 
played, and the presswork is of a high order. 

TRACEY C. FRALEY, Eagle Printing House, Elmira, New York, is a 
worthy exponent of the ‘‘art preservative.’’ In an eight-page and cover 
booklet he sets forth twelve varied designs in colors and gold, which pro- 
claim him to be an artistic designer of advertising matter. His productions 
are original and unique, and arrangement of color effects very pleasing 
and catchy. , 


A Goop example of newspaper enterprise is the anniversary edition of 
the Coatesville (Pa.) Weekly Times. It contains sixteen large eight-column 
pages, well made up, and embellished with many half-tone and line 
engravings. The advertisements are admirably displayed, and if the 
presswork was equal to the composition, a handsome paper would have 
been the result. 


UNION BANK NOTE COMPANY has issued a New Year's greeting, on 
which an imitation of a natural leaf is printed and cut out in form, with 
the words ‘turn over a new leaf’’ printed in close proximity. On turning 
over the leaf an advertisement of the company sets forth the reasons why 
they should secure the printing of the publicin their locality. The work 
is neatly finished. 

‘“ PRACTICAL SPECIMENS, No. 4,”’ by F. H. McCulloch, Austin, Minne- 
sota, is, in our opinion, not quite up to the average of the previous issues. 
While the presswork is very praiseworthy, the composition lacks origi- 
nality of design, and, in some instances, is below the average in execution, 
notably the ‘‘ Peoples’ Party Congressional Com.” letter-head, which might 
be classed as a poor specimen of typographic display. 


HEARD RESPEssS, whose excellent examples of chalk-plate engraving 
were so ably illustrated inthe January number of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
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RULEWORK CONCEPTION. 


Designed and composed by K. A. Grandstaff, with Hammond's Printing Works, 
Roanoke, Virginia. 


sends some specimens of his work printed in colors and gold, which 
prove the unlimited possibilities of the adaptation of the chalk process of 
engraving to the multifarious requirements of the modern typographical 
printer. Mr. Respess’ address is 37 North Broad street, Atlanta, Georgia. 


THE Walther Printing House, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, has issued a 
book containing ninety samples of advertising, each of which has a dis- 
tinctive style of its own, and all of them of a high order of merit. It is not 
often that so many samples of fine printing are inclosed between two covers 
of black enameled stock, tied with a broad orange silk ribbon. The name 
‘“ Walther,” printed in blue bronze diagonally across the front cover page, 
is very striking and effective. 


CHARLES B. Conary, with the Enterprise Book and Job Printing Office, 
Port Chester, New York, is anxious for an opinion on a large package of 
samples of letterpress printing, comprising cards, bill-heads, letter-heads, 
programmes, etc.,in plain black and colors. The majority of the speci- 
mens are artistically designed and neatly executed, but some of the colors 
have been poorly selected, and in one or two instances too much ornamen- 
tation has been indulged in. As a whole, the collection compares favorably 
with the work turned out from most of the first-class offices in the United 
States. 


A PACKAGE of assorted specimens of printing reaches us from J. B. 
Manning, with the Morning Sun, Norwich, New York, who states that the 
job office is ‘a small concern, as yet.’’ He has adopted, as the emblem for 
his personal card, the somewhat hackneyed design of a composing stick, 
which is a fairly executed piece of rulework, considering the implements 
at his command, which consisted mainly of ‘‘a 10-cent file to miter the 
parts.”” We must commend J. B. Manning on the evident ability which he 
has displayed in design and execution of the typographical specimens 
submitted for criticism. 


To MR. GEORGE H. CourRTER, business manager, we are indebted for a 
copy of the ‘Carriers’ Greeting,’ of the Buffalo Courier, for 1894. It is 
one of the most artistic and perfect specimens of the designer’s, engraver’s 
and printer's art which we have seen. It is 9 by 12 inches in size and 
printed on fine enameled cardboard. The cover design by William Merkle 
is worked in tints and is very effective. The balance of the ‘ greeting,” 
twelve pages in all, are full-page half-tones from wash drawings by Edw. 
Dufner. A monthly calendar is sketched on the lower corner to the left of 




















each of the cards, the drawings being indicative of the season. The entire 
work was designed and made in the engraving department of the Courier 
Company. 

lL. T. HUXFORD, foreman at Tolman's Electric Job Printing Office, Brock- 
ton, Massachusetts, sends for review a large package of samples of printing 
and embossing. The cards, bill-heads, letter-heads, etc., show a wealth and 
variety of design seldom met with in the productions of a single printing 
office, and every sample shows the result of painstaking care in execution. 
‘The presswork is almost faultless, and a piece of music printed in blue ink 
on white satin is exceptionally fine. The embossed work on all samples 
furnished is in bold relief, and inks used are brilliant and of good body. 
The engraved designs, both plain and fancy, are the work of skillful 
artists. 

SPECIMENS were also received from the following: Barnum & Pen- 
nington, Shelbyville, I1l.: neat samples of bill-heads and envelope corner 
card. Chenango Telegraph, Norwich, N. Y.: half a dozen samples by 
various compositors, some of which show taste and ability. Raynor & 
Taylor, Detroit, Mich.: more samples of their very excellent everyday 
work. Christie, ‘‘The Printer,’’ Brandon, Man.: the Lye, Christmas, 
1893; a twelve-page pamphlet, with cover printed in two colors and gold ; 
and ‘A Christmas Carol,’’ eight pages and cover on heavy enameled paper 
in two colors; both fair specimens of printing, showing enterprise and 
ambition. 

CALENDARS. 

We have received many calendars from all parts of the United States, 
some of which are very artistic productions. Limitation of space admits of 
only brief notices of them. 

Koerner & Hayes, Buffalo, New York, send a handsome lithographed 
calendar, printed in many colors, which is well worthy of preservation as a 
work of art. A. Northrop & Co., Waterbury, Connecticut, has issued a 
neatly printed card in half-tone, with calendar in two colors attached. 
Ed E. Sweet, Pomona, California: calendar blotter, with artistically 
designed cover. Smith, Cummings & Co., Logan, Utah: neatly printed 
and embossed background. John F. Williams, Shelbyville, Kentucky : 
card calendar, with handsome scrap mounting. The Henry O. Shepard 
Company, 212-214 Monroe street, Chicago, Illinois: card calendar, printed 
in bronze blue and gold, and embossed in their usual artistic style. Brunt, 
San Francisco, California : background showing views of California Mid- 
winter Fair, printed in colors on ivorine; calendar with memorandum 
blanks for each day, and pencil attached with old gold silk cord. Charles 
H. Possons, Glens Falls, New York: book calendar attached to card and 
tied with pink silk cord; design and execution being excellent. Thomas P. 
Nichols, Lynn, Massachusetts : two calendars, both good specimens of the 
printers’ art. The Utica Daily Press: the upper portion shows a half-tone 
reproduction of the first page of the daily, through the center of which the 
smiling face of a newsboy is thrust. The picture of their building and one 
of the perfected presses upon which the paper is run also appear upon the 
calendar, which is the best they have issued. D.O. Crawford & Co., Fulton 
street, New York: good business calendar, each monthly sheet also show- 
ing complete annual calendar. Also from J. H. Daniels & Son, engravers 
and plate printers, Oliver street, Boston, Massachusetts; The Craig Press, 
printers, publishers and designers, 178-182 Monroe street, Chicago, Illinois ; 
Fraley, Electric Printer, East Water street, Elmira, New York; Mitchell 
Printing Company, South State street, Greenfield, Indiana ; David Oliphant, 
178 Monroe street, Chicago, Illinois; the Wiskonsin Demokrat, Chilton, 
Wisconsin; Beit & Philippi, ink manufacturers, Hamburg and Stassfurt, 
Germany, a most elaborate and handsome specimen ; M. M. Kelton, manu- 
facturer of plain, geared and D roller plate presses, 124 Baxter street, New 
York ; Transylvania Printing Company, Lexington, Kentucky; L. Braun- 
hold, designer and illustrator, 81 Clark street, Chicago, an exceedingly 
tasteful and meritorious piece of work; Winn & Hammond, printers, 
binders and engravers, Detroit, Michigan, a richly colored and embossed 
specimen, most effectively designed. 


NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


EDITOR CUNNINGHAM, of the Spectator, Galesburg, Illinois, 
has been appointed superintendent of construction on the new 
government building now being erected. 


THE editorial and mechanical departments of the Albany 
(N. Y.) Sunday Telegram were destroyed by fire Monday morn- 
ing, January 8. The loss was about $20,000, partly covered by 
insurance. Proprietor James Hill immediately repaired the 
building and put in a new plant. 


THE ‘Greeting, 1894,”’ of the Dubuque Daily Telegraph is 
certainly worthy of honorabie mention. It isin form of a reduced 
facsimile of the paper—eight pages — with half-tone cuts of 
all persons connected with the establishment set into the 
plates. On the front cover appears a calendar for 1894. The 
appearance of the bright and intelligent staff of newspaper 
workers gives emphasis to the advertising merit of this pretty 
and well-printed little sheet. 
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BLOSSOMS OF LIFE. 
BY A. H. M. 


Blushing roses, flowerets gay, bestrew the paths of child- 
hood — 
The wide, cold world to baby eyes is nothing but a wildwood. 


The gracious ways of childhood’s days be with our darlings 
ever — 
Blossoms of life, of blessings rife no power on earth can sever. 





BOOKS, BROCHURES AND PERIODICALS. 


PART eleven of the ‘‘American Dictionary of Printing and 
Bookmaking”’ hasbeen received. ‘‘Stereotyping”’ is the latest 
subject dealt with in this part. The work is now nearing the 
close, and taking into account the fact that it is given as a pre- 
mium for a three-year subscription to the American Bookmaker 
paid in advance, it is certainly worthy the attention of every 
one interested in printing. 


Modern Art, Christmas and New Year's number, issued 
January I, is before us. This number shows no falling off from 
but rather an improvement on previous numbers. Two of the 
illustrations are reproductions of etchings by Frangois-Saint 
Bonvin and Paul Rajon, both entitled ‘“‘ The Etcher,’’ the latter 
from the famous painting by Meissonier. The other illustra- 
tions are a photogravure of four pencil drawings from a page 
in Carl Morris’ sketchbook, and a reproduction of a pen draw- 
ing of a female figure to accompany “ Part of An Artist’s Let- 
ter.’ In the text we find Helen Zimmern’s first article on 
‘‘Contemporary Italian Art Study and Liberal Education,” by 
Alfred Vance Churchill; ‘‘ Impressions of the Fair,’’ by the 
editor (J. M. Bowles) ; ‘‘Table of Art Reading” ; and the first 
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of a series of articles on American Art Museums. In this num- 
ber the decorative initials are rather more elaborate than usual. 
In typographical excellence and in the quality of its paper 
and the character of its illustrations we know of no artistic 
periodical to rival Modern Art, or even to approach it, with the 
single exception of the Hobby Horse; and in only one impor- 
tant particular, perhaps, that of the adjustment of the typog- 
raphy to the page, does the latter surpass the former in artistic 
make-up. In its size, the quality of its paper, its type and 
presswork, its careful proofreading and its quiet dignity, we 
commend it asa model to the members of the Contributors’ 
Club of Chicago. The articles contributed by Helen Zimmern 
are likely to prove a valuable acquisition to Modern Art, and 
occasional communications from other art centers than Flor- 
ence are, we hope, not unlikely to follow. So many artists of 
note have opened studios in Chicago within the past year that 
Mr. Bowles might find it to the advantage of his periodical to 
add a quarterly communication from Miss Lucy Monroe. Cer- 
tainly many of his readers would welcome such a communica- 
tion from this accomplished art critic. 

STANDARD DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Volume 

I, AtoL. Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 

One of the first essentials in a properly equipped printing 
office is a dictionary, and under no conditions are the merits of 
a dictionary put to a closer scrutiny, particularly in regard to 
those features considered of trifling importance by the general 
reader. The Standard Dictionary will be welcomed as solving 
many of the difficulties of both proofreader and ‘compositor. 
Typographically it is a superb work, and as a subscription book 
it will win favor on its merits on this account alone. Mr. 
Horace F. Teall, a proofreader of national reputation, who has 
had in his charge the reading of the work, has called our atten- 
tion to many valuable features in the work especially calculated 
to meet the requirements of printers. Space does not permit a 
full recapitulation of these here, but not the least of them is the 
reduction of the compounding of words to a scientific system ; 
the use of the German double hyphen in hyphened compounds, 
avoiding the confusion that often arises in the use of the 
hyphen for the divisions of both compound and simple words ; 
and the effort to supply a standard to aid in securing uniform- 
ity in syllabication and the dividing of words at the ends of 
lines by printers. 

In the definitions preference has been given to the ‘‘ order 
of usage’’ over the historical order and everything has been 
removed that stands between the vocabulary word and the 
meaning. 

Having said this, printers generally will appreciate the 
value of the work and give its merits careful consideration. 
The publishers have issued a very handsome prospectus which 
they will mail to any address on receipt of 10 cents. The 
second part of the work is expected to be issued in May. The 
Standard Dictionary is issued in single-volume and two-volume 
editions, ranging in price from $12 to $20, according to the 
style of binding. 


PASTING LABELS ON TIN. 


One of the best pastes for sticking labels on tin cans is made 
by mixing one pound of the very best flour with six to eight 
ounces of brown sugar. Boiling water should be used as with 
ordinary paste. If the labels are light in color this paste will 
be likely to stain them, and in that case white sugar may be 
used. It is necessary to make the paste every day as required 
for use, as it turns sour very quickly. 


AN English paper, Euguire Within, made application in 
chancery during January for an injunction to restrain the 
publishers of the Spinning Wheel from using copyrighted 
articles. It was brought out in court that the publishers of 
both periodicals stole freely from an American monthly maga- 
zine. The defendants got costs. 


CHICAGO NOTES. 


MR. KIRKHOFF, the Chicago representative of R. Hoe & 
Co., press manufacturers, New York, has recently returned 
from a three-months’ trip to Florida, much improved in health. 


MR. FRANK A. KIDD, corresponding secretary and organizer 
of Chicago Typographical Union, No. 16, has been appointed 
superintendent of the printing office in the postoffice, through 
the courtesy of the newly appointed postmaster, Mr. Washing- 
ton Hesing. 

MR. PAUL SHNIEDEWEND, formerly president of the Shnie- 
dewend & Lee Company, and well known to all of the printers 
of the country, has, since his retirement from the old concern, 
organized another company, and for the present will do busi- 
ness at 345 East Forty-fourth street, Chicago, dealing in print- 
ing machinery and material of every description. 


MgEssrs. T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN, makers of bookbinders’ 
machinery, announce that they have purchased the entire 
stock of machinery, tools and supplies of the E. P. Donnell 
Manufacturing Company, formerly at 325 Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago, and will hereafter be able to furnish any of the wire- 
stitching machines manufactured by the Donnell concern, and 
any of the parts for repairs of the machines which are now 
upon the market. 


Mr. D. M. IRWIN, president of the Oswego Machine Works, 
Oswego, New York, was recently in the city, looking after the 
interests of his concern, which now manufacture the celebrated 
Brown & Carver paper cutter, formerly made by Mr. C. R. 
Carver, of Philadelphia. Mr. Irwin states that the Carver 
machines are being made by the new company in the same 
thorough manner as when built in Philadelphia, and a number 
of minor improvements have been made which add very mate- 
rially to their durability. 

THE announcement of the sixth annual ‘‘ Black and White,”’ 
given by the Chicago Society of Artists, has been received. 
The exhibition will be held in the galleries of the society 
either late in February or early in March. The Wilson L. 
Mead prize of $50 will be given to the best picture as usual. 
The black and white has always been the most interesting of 
the society’s exhibitions, and this year’s, it is expected, will be 
no exception to the general rule. The catalogue is to be a 
handsome one. Mr. William Schmedtgen is the chairman of 
the committee. 

AFTER a bitterly contested trial for nearly five weeks, Mr. 
Charles R. Williams was honorably acquitted of a charge of 
forgery in Judge Burke's court on Saturday, January 20. The 
charge was brought against him by Rand, McNally & Co. 
The case has been on trial continuously since December 15. 
Attorney Charles W. Dwight, representing the state, and attor- 
neys William J. Hynes and D. D. O’Brien assisted him. 
Ex-States-Attorney Longenecker and attorneys Robert R. Jam- 
polis, Charles S. Thornton and Justus Chancellor represented 
the defendant. Mr. Williams was indicted on twenty-one 
separate charges of forging indorsements on checks drawn by 
Rand, McNally & Co. in favor of various agents of the ‘‘ Bank- 
ers’ Directory.’’ The total amount of these checks was about 
$5,900. Mr. Williams was the originator of the ‘‘ Bankers’ 
Directory,’’ which publication he first compiled in 1875. Early 
in the succeeding year Mr. Williams entered into an agreement 
with Rand, McNally & Co. to publish his directory. It was 
claimed by the defendant that he was to receive half of the 
profits arising from the directory, but Rand, McNally & Co. 
claimed _on the trial that the ownership of the directory was in 
them, and that Williams was only employed on a salary. In 
1880 an agreement was made between Rand, McNally & Co. and 
Mr. Williams, by which he was to receive one-third of the profits. 
Mr. Williams took entire charge of the publication of the book, 
and Rand, McNally & Co. paid all the bills and charged them 
against the directory. In 1892 the profits from the book 
had grown to $100,000 yearly. In 1892 Mr. Williams became 
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dissatisfied with the way matters were being conducted and pro- 
posed to leave the concern. June 6, 1892, as shown by the 
evidence, Mr. Williams was called to attorney Jacob Newman's 
office and confronted with the charge that he had forged the 
indorsement to a number of checks which lay on the attorney’s 
table. Attorney Newman had a warrant for the arrest of Mr. 
Williams in the hands of a constable, and the latter on the 
witness stand swore that the attorney intimidated him into 
signing a statement that he owed Rand, McNally & Co. $16,000, 
and that he also, under duress, canceled the contract between 
Rand, McNally & Co. and himself. Fred McNally then bought 
transportation for Mr. Williams and his family to California. 
Mr. Williams, however, went to New York and sent word to 
Chicago he was going to get up a bankers’ directory there. 
It was shown on the trial that Rand, McNally & Co. shortly 
after this attached Mr. Williams’ homestead on the West Side, 
worth $30,000. A bill in chancery was then filed by Mr. Will- 
iams in the Superior Court to set aside the assignment of the 
property, which he claimed was made while under duress. In 
February last, Mr. Williams was indicted by the grand jury on 
twenty-one different charges of forgery preferred by Rand, 
McNally & Co. The representations upon which he has just 
been tried was that of forging the indorsement on a check of 
$225 payable to the order of J. S. Church, one of the directory 
agents, and drawn by Rand, McNally & Co. The requisition 
upon which this check was drawn, which was produced in evi- 
dence, showed that the call for $225 was for payment to another 
agent named J. A. Warren. Mr. Williams testified on the trial 
that he had indorsed the check, but he thought he was author- 
ized to do so by Church, and that Warren is the man to whom 
the money was paid. Warren was a sub-agent for the directory 
and was traveling in New York. General satisfaction is ex- 
pressed in the exculpation of Mr. Williams, by his numerous 
friends. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


SOMETIME. 
BY C. F. 


A pair of eyes that in their 
helpless thrall 
Sometime the hearts of 
men shall hold; 


And softly curving lips upon 





whose call 
Hangs more than poet 
ever told. 
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OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 


ALBANY (N. Y.) TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, No. 4, gave its 
annual reception and ball January 17, Franklin's birthday. 

Mr. GEORGE B. STARING, editor of our bright little con- 
temporary, the /zler-Mountain Printer, of Helena, Montana, 
informs us of its decease. This is consequent on the abroga- 
tion of the charter of District Union No. 7. 


THE Typothetz of New York celebrated the anniversary of 
the birth of Benjamin Franklin January 17 at the Hotel Bruns- 
wick. ‘Two hundred members and guests sat down to the 
tables. The after-dinner speeches were informal, but all were 
devoted to eulogy of Franklin. President Theodore L. De 
Vinne made the opening speech. He was followed by the 
Rev. Dr. Maynard, Whitelaw Reid, Mr. Pangborn, Joseph 
Howard, Jr., Will Carleton, John A. Sleicher, Samuel P. Avery 
and others. 


A CURIOUS trial has taken place at Limoges, according to 
our Paris correspondent. A printer having had a dispute with 
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his staff on a question of union wages, they struck. He 
advertised for non-union men ; three offered and were engaged. 
One, Seguin, after a few days suddenly left, alleging the printer 
had not informed him he was destined to replace strikers, and 
took an action against the printer, and the Conseil des Prud’- 
hommes awarded him damages. The printer appealed to the 
Tribunal of Commerce, and Seguin was cast, and condemned 
to pay $6 damages. 

A CORRESPONDENT gives the following as a recent occur- 
rence at Berlin. Anthony Comstock should be represented 
abroad, evidently: A father articled his son, at Berlin, to 
learn printing, but having ascertained that the boy was em- 
ployed setting up obscene and indecent matter, he demanded 
the canceling of the indentures and the return of the fee. 
Refusal on the part of the master and a recourse to the courts, 
when it transpired that thirteen other boys were also employed 
on the libelous publications, which constituted the sole work 
of the shop, plus the printing of a religious journal. 

THE International Federation of Typography has been con- 
stituted ; its headquarters will be Berne, and the staff, Swiss, 
chiefly on the ground of economy, for it cannot support, not 
being rich, traveling secretaries. The Germans being most 
numerous in the Swiss printing trade, have naturally named 
one of theirs, M. Reimann — a gentleman in every way qualified 
— for the post of secretary. When rich, and the International 
Federation has want of a French representative secretary, that 
officer is marked out in advance: M. A. Keiifer, of Paris, and 
the able secretary of the French Federation of Printers. 


TRADE NOTES. 


CoLE & NoyvEs, of Jackson, Michigan, job printers and 
bookbinders, have dissolved partnership, H. B. Noyes retiring. 

IN the article on ‘‘ Recent Patents’’ is the notice of a press 
invented by Mr. H. Bruer, which is called the Eureka hand 
cylinder press. It is manufactured by the Eureka Press Com- 
pany, of New Prague, Minnesota. 

L. L. BROWN PAPER COMPANY, of Adams, Massachusetts, 
have issued the ‘‘ Ledger Diary for 1894,’’ the paper in which 
is their ‘Standard Ledger.’’ This method of keeping this 
well-known paper before the trade is a good one. 

F. S. DRESKELL, Detroit representative of the Chatfield & 
Woods Company, papermakers, Cincinnati, Ohio, has issued a 
calendar memorandum tablet for 1894, printed on the Chicot 
Mills folio, which is a very handy form of calendar for desk 
use. 

MR. W. W. SHINN, printer, of Portland, Oregon, sends his 
greetings and good wishes for 1894 to his patrons in a punning 
rhyme printed on a card on which is fastened with sealing wax 
a piece of nonpareil reglet, Mr. Shinn using this as an object 
lesson of his wish that his patrons and friends will s/zck to him 
like wax. 

MILWAUKEE has a new engraving concern called the Quin, 
Cook & Quin Engraving Company, located at 201 Second 
street, that city. They do work by all the different processes, 
and make a specialty of book illustrating. Mr. W. H. Cook, 
the general manager, was formerly with the Binner Engraving 
Company, of Milwaukee. 

Mr. E. W. BARBER, of the Jackson (Mich.) Daily Patriot, 
has disposed of his stock to Messrs. Milo F. Whittaker, James 
Frank, Charles F. Wasson, W. J. Van Deusen and Miss Flor- 
ence M. Brooks. They are all former employés of the Patriot. 
Hereafter the paper will be largely a codperative company, 
those doing its important work receiving the full reward for 
their efforts. 

THE Dexter Folder Company, of Fulton, New York, have 
put in for the Western Methodist Book Concern, at Chicago, 
one of their combination machines, undoubtedly one of the 
most complete pieces of folding machinery in that city. It is 
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intended to fold, trim and paste sixteeen pages, and in addi- 
tion, to fold and paste on a four-page cover. This machine 
has electric register at first fold, also slow-down attachment to 
reduce the speed of the sheet as it touches the guide, also their 
new fountain paster. 

ONE of the latest machinery catalogues is that of Messrs. 
T. W. & C. B. Sheridan, manufacturers of bookbinders’ 
machinery, New York and Chicago. It is from the press of 
J. J. Little & Co., and as is the case with all work turned out in 
that establishment, is a very creditable job. It contains seventy- 
two pages, printed on heavy enameled stock, each page having a 
light tint background, which shows off the illustrations to good 
advantage. Composition and presswork are excellent, and 
the only fault one can find with the catalogue is that a number 
of old cuts have been used. Aside from this Messrs. Sheridan 
have a book of which they may well feel proud, and one which 
the trade will no doubt greatly appreciate, especially that por- 
tion of it desiring any machinery in their line. 

MR. W. W. RUSSELL, formerly superintendent of The Russell 
& Morgan Printing Company, and general western superin- 
tendent of The United States Printing Company, and recently 
president of The Russell Printing Company, which concern was 
organized about a year ago, just long enough before the panic to 
get its plant fully equipped and running, but which had not 
capital enough to stand the severe strain that carried down 
older and stronger concerns, will be at leisure as soon as he has 
sold, as assignee, the effects of The Russell Printing Company, 
which will be done by February 1. Mr. Russell has spent his 
life in the color printing business and the manufacture of play- 
ing cards, and is thoroughly versed in both the practical and 
commercial departments of these branches of the printing 
business. He would be a desirable acquisition to any concern 
needing his services, either in connection with some printing 
establishment, or representing some house handling printers’ 
supplies. He is thirty-three years old, active, and not afraid 
of work. Any communication addressed to him at 88 East 
Eighth street, Cincinnati, Ohio, will reach him. 





NOTES AND QUERIES ON PROCESS ENGRAVING. 

“INQUIRER” writes: ‘If within your knowledge will you 
inform me how long it would take to acquire a practical knowl- 
edge of process engraving, and also the probable cost of getting 
the instruction? Axswer.— (1) There is so much left to the 
‘judgment in process engraving that at least two years’ practice 
under the most favorable auspices is necessary to become a 
fairly competent workman. (2) As much as $1,000 has been 
paid for full tuition in process work, but arrangements can now 
be made with reputable firms to take service at a nominal 
salary for the first year. 

Dr. E. ALBERT has patented a new method of preparing 
half-tone blocks, which is stated to be a great improvement, 
according to Zalbot's Neuheit. The number of lines on a grain 
screen varies from five to eight per mm.; more than eight gives 
blocks difficult to print, less than five gives flat results. The 
proportion of the intervals between the lines to the breadth of 
the black lines is 1.1, and this is not the best for the high 
lights, and for the shadows 3.1 is better. Albert has arranged a 
micrometer screw on the objective, which is sensitive to 1-30 
mm. The action of this is to broaden or narrow the lines, and 
thus gain the effect required. 





THE annual election for officers of the Philadelphia Typo- 
graphical Society resulted in the choice of the following: Presi- 
dent, John W. Keating; vice-president, John W. Hastings ; 
recording secretary, William F. Lacy ; financial secretary, Jacob 
Semler; treasurer, Lawrence M. Meyer; stewards, Charles E. 
Heintze, Alexander N. Dubois; beneficent fund committee, 
Samuel Macmeany, John W. Keating, James Bleloch, Harry C. 
King, Lawrence M. Meyer. 
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QUAINT COMPANIONS. 


AS IT IS DONE IN AMERICA. 


It is impossible, says a contemporary, to state the name of 
the humorist who originated the manner of describing a fatal 
occurrence, examples of which are given below; but it seems 
to be quite generally followed by American newspaper para- 
graphers. It is a delicate way of putting it, and reads much 
better than when one says: ‘‘He died amid the most horrible 
and excruciating agonies.’’ The whole story is told, and the 
reader’s sensibilities are not shocked. 

This style of paragraphing affords an opportunity for exer- 
cising the ingenuity. Variety, freshness, and a cheerful, not to 
say vivacious facetiousness, can be mingled with the briefest 
notices of fatal casualties that otherwise may be neglected by 
the reader or very briefly glanced at. Here are a few selected 
examples : 

‘““A young man in Louisville examined a keg of damaged 
gunpowder with a red-hot poker, to see if it was good. It is 
believed by his friends that he has gone to Europe, although a 
man has found some human bones and a piece of shirt-tail 
about twenty miles from Louisville.’ 

“John Smith, Jr., in Nebraska, said he could handle a rat- 
tlesnake the same as a snake-charmer. The churlishness of the 
undertaker in demanding pay in advance delayed the funeral 
four days.”’ 

“Richard Strongarm, better known as the ‘Champion 
trunk-smasher of Missouri,’ found a box last week marked 
‘Dynamite. Handlewith care.’ ‘Ha, ha,’ said he, ‘dynamite,’ 

















in a scornful voice, as he seized it by the handle, braced one 
foot against the load and yanked it on the platform. He never 
came back.”’ 

‘‘A man warned his wife in Chicago not to light the fire 
with kerosene. She did not heed the warning. Herclothes fit 
his second wife remarkably well.” 

“A boy in Canada disregarded his mother’s injunctions not 
to skate on the river, as the ice was thin. His mother does not 
cook for as many as she formerly did.”’ 

‘“‘In Massachusetts the otherday a man thought he could 
cross the track in advance of a locomotive. Theservices at the 
grave were very impressive.” 

‘‘A man in Maryland the other day ate fifteen dozen raw 
oysters for a wager. The silver trimmings on his coffin cost 


$12.35.” 





A POSTMASTER is required to give notice by letter (return- 
ing a paper does not answer the law) when a subscriber does 
not take the paper out of the office, and state the reason for it 
not being taken. Any neglect to do so makes the postmaster 
responsible to the publisher for payment.—Newspaperdom. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 








THE ELITE RULE BENDER. 


The Elite Manufacturing Company, of Marshall, Michigan, 
are still furnishing numbers of printers in all parts of the coun- 
try with their rule bender, which is a most useful and satisfac- 
tory tool for all descriptions of rule bending. It is one of the 
most simple devices for this work ever made, and does as good 
work as much more expensive machines. The price is $2, post- 
paid. The company also issue a little book entitled, ‘‘ Hints 
On Rule Bending,’’ which they would be glad to send to any 
address upon receipt of 10 cents. 





THE ONLY ONE. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway is the only line 
running solid vestibuled, electric lighted and steam heated 
trains between Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway is the only line 
running solid vestibuled, electric lighted and steam heated 
trains between Chicago, Council Bluffs and Omaha. The Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company now operates 
over sixty-one hundred miles of thoroughly equipped road in 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Northern Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, South and North Dakota. On all its through lines of 
travel the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway runs the 
most perfectly equipped trains of sleeping, parlor and dining 
cars and coaches. The through trains on all its lines are sys- 
tematically heated by steam. No effort is spared to furnish the 
best accommodations for the least money, and, in addition, 
patrons of the road are sure of courteous treatment from its 


employés. 
A NEW LABOR-SAVING FURNITURE. 


On page 427 of this issue will be found the advertisement of 
a new labor-saving metal furniture, sectional chase and page- 
holder, patented by W. P. Harding, April 7, 1891, and now 
manufactured by W. P. Harding & Co. It is identical in design 
with the chase we mentioned in our December number, in 
which Mr. Ruliff Duryea is said to have applied for a patent. 
The device is made applicable in Mr. Harding’s patent as a 
chase, page-holder for book and job work, and as labor-saving 
furniture, as well as to all other uses to which it can be applied, 
in which type forms, pages or jobs are held in place by a pin 
passed through the milled or otherwise made slot and tenon on 
the end of the pieces. In both the steel and soft metal phases 
of the manufactnre, the work is made with great accuracy to 
5-6 
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pica measures, and many combinations in sizes can be made 
with a comparatively limited number of pieces. For use as 
labor-saving furniture it is put up in a sufficient number of 
lengths to form holders for all sizes of page (in pica measures), 
from 14 ems in width to 24, covering all the ordinary sizes of 
bookwork. For larger pages it is made to order. Every piece 
is exactly like every other, except in length, and all are there- 
fore interchangeable, fitting with the accuracy of typefoundry 
work, each side right side up. It claims a great saving of time 
and securement of accuracy in the composing-room (where the 
financial leaks usually occur), and to secure a perfection of 
register in presswork that cannot be obtained with any other 
furniture in use. Its manufacturers also claim for it great 
economy in the amount of furniture necessary to run an office, 
as its use as ordinary furniture, ‘hollow squares” in blank 
book and railroad work, etc., is such that it is a large saving in 
both composing and press rooms. Tying up and untying is, 
with this furniture, a thing of the past, and the scheme suggests 
to the practical printer a wonder that the old and more expen- 
sive method of making up bookwork has been followed so long 
without thought of so simple and effective a device. These 
chases are made in cold-rolled, smooth and perfectly finished 
imported Bessemer steel, five-eighths inch high, three ems 
pica wide, milled to exact size, and heavily electroplated in 
bronze. We are always in sympathy with every advance- 
ment of the ‘art preservative,’ and take pleasure in calling 
the attention of our readers to this promising labor-saving 
device. Manufactured by W. P. Harding & Co., 411 East 
Fifty-seventh street, Chicago. 





THE INLAND TYPEFOUNDRY. 


In the last issue appeared for the first time the advertise- 
ment of the new St. Louis typefoundry which bears the above 
name. It was headed ‘Printers’ Type Versus Typefounders’ 
Type,” a very significant expression, though perhaps one 
which everyone may not at the first thought appreciate. A 
perusal of the circular recently issued by the company clearly 
explains this. We have room for but a portion of it: 


The point system and height now in general use have been adopted, 
and the type willin this respect match that of other makes. A most impor- 
tant feature is the system of justifying in width. This is based on an 
entirely new interpretation of old ideas. The widths of the characters are 
not chosen haphazard, nor are they fractions of an arbitrary measure 
which limits their use to special column measures, but they are fractions of 
a point, and consequently of the body, and, unlike the old systems, the 
symmetry of the face is not sacrificed tospacing. Practical printers, and 
most particularly railroad compositors, can appreciate the advantages of 
having type which will justify in width with the point system. In setting 
up tabular matter all the other characters as well as the figures will come 
out to measure, simplifying the composition greatly. The basis of the sys- 
tem is a unit one-eighth of one point, and the spaces as well as the charac- 
ters areall multiples of this unit. The quads remain as in the old system. 
In most cases the thickness of the spaces corresponds with the old system, 
but in a few instances a slight departure has been made, not sufficient to 
cause the compositor to change his methods of justifying, yet enough to 
make the spaces throughout the entire series of bodies justify with each 
other, and obviating the necessity of purchasing special justifiers for tabular 
work. In cases where type of different bodies, such as 6, 8 and 10 point is 
used, the advantage gained from this method is very great, as the spaces 
of all bodies justify in width with each other. One of the most important 
changes is in the lining system. With exception of a very few standard 
faces which pressure of time will not allow recutting, all the type, includ- 
ing romans, italics, titles, antiques, gothics, and all other job faces, are cast 
on ‘‘ Standard” line, and therefore all faces of one body line with each 
other. These few exceptions will be justified so as to be either a point or a 
multiple of a point lower. The advantages of this system are so many 
that it would be difficult to enumerate all of them. Among those which 
can be mentioned are: That it is now possible to line any italic or title 
with any roman ; to use heavy job letter, figures or characters with differ- 
ent faces on the same job, as for railroad work ; to have but one set of 
figures in German offices where roman is alse used; that but one lot of 
leaders need be purchased for each body, etc., etc. Not only are all the 
faces of each body on the same line, but faces of different bodies justify in 
line with each other by the use of six or twelve to pica leads, the latter 
being necessary only on the smaller bodies. As the spaces of all bodies are 
point set, fractions, or multiples of points, they can be used for this justifi- 
cation as well. This feature is of the greatest importance for jobwork, 
and by enabling the proprietor to use the caps of the next smaller size of 
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the series for small caps, results in the saving of much material. Not only 
will all faces line with the standard leaders, but the line has been placed 
in such position on the body that in every case the face will line with 2-point 
dotted or single rule by the use of six or twelve to pica leads. In spite of the 
general use of leaders it is often necessary to use rule, and this innovation, 
which enables the compositor to have accurate line without the use of 
cardboard, will be appreciated. The f’s and j’s are, in all cases, except 
italics and scripts, made non-kerning, not only relieving the printer of the 
useless expense of the f combinations, but securing immunity from break- 
age after the type is locked up, and insuring better electrotypes. The same 
plan is followed with the descenders, only occasionally, in the larger sizes, 
do these extend beyond the body, and, except in rare instances, the type is 
cast perfect in set, requiring no hand rubbing. Except in the case of a few 
gothics, where the figure 1 has been made of a thinner set, all figures, in 
addition to being multiples of a point in thickness, are of uniform width as 
well, so that they will justify with each other and with the regular spaces 
and leaders. Throughout the old styles the figures above and below the 
line have been abandoned, and while retaining the old style design these 
important characters have been made of uniform size and line, adapting 
them to all uses and making them handsomer and more legible. All small 
cap sorts liable to be confused with the same lower case characters have 
an extra nick. 

It will thus be seen that the new company promise much of 
value to the printing fraternity. They propose to get out from 
time to time new faces of type and borders, having a force of 
designers, engravers and fitters well posted in their various 
callings. They will also carry in stock the type of the Great 
Western and Keystone foundries, and dealin printers’ machin- 
ery and supplies generally. Their place of business is at 217 


Olive street, St. Louis, Missouri. 





RULE FOR ORNAMENTAL WORK. 


Thin strip rule for ornamental work has been in demand 
for some time among progressive printers. It has enabled 
them to produce many artistic effects, not heretofore obtainable 


by the use of ornaments and fancy types, and at a moderate 
cost. In order to accom- 


plish these results, it has 
usually been necessary to 
slit the rule with tinners’ 
shears, at such a height 
as would allow the upper 
portion to rest upon quads 
or slugs. As there is no 
uniformity among found- 
ers as to height of quads, 
etc., this process has been 
tedious and _ unsatisfac- 
tory, a difficulty which 
Messrs. Barnhart Brothers 
& Spindler, Chicago, 
have succeeded in abating by providing certain brass supports 
of uniform dimensions, as shown in the illustration herewith. 
Figures 2, 2, represent the rule, slotted accurately by improved 
methods. Figures I, 1, the brass supports upon which the 
strips rest. Figures 4, 4, illustrate the idea of using the rules 
in conjunction with the supports. The observing printer will 
readily appreciate this innovation, and be glad to know that 
regular fonts of assorted lengths of rules Nos. 200 and 202, 
properly slotted for this class of work, together with a supply 
of the supports, are now being put up. 




















WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive special want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER 
at a uniform price of 25 cents per line, ten words to the line. Price invaria- 
bly the same whether one or more insertions are taken, and cash to accom- 
pany the order. The magazine is issued promptly on the sth of each 
month, and no want advertisements for any issue can be received later 
than the 25th of the month preceding. Answers can be sent in our care, it 
desired. All letters received will be promptly forwarded to parties for 
whom intended without extra charge. 


OMPETENT PRESSMAN, cylinder or platen, wants situa- 

tion. Reliable, temperate ; good compositor; have had several years’ 
experience as foreman in job printing office ; prefer presswork in western 
town; union man. References if required. Address ‘“‘E. G. D.,” 107 S. 
Fifth street, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
OR SALE CHEAP—Four-roller, two-revolution Campbell 

press, 29 by 41, in Chicago. Bargain for cash. Address ‘‘CAMPBELI,,”’ 
care INLAND PRINTER. 








THE INLAND PRINTER. 


FOR SALE, CHEAP—Model book and job printing estab- 

lishment in the ‘‘ boom city”’ of the country. Inventories about $40,000, 
including eight cylinder presses. Will sell at ‘‘slaughter”’ price,and make 
specialterms. Write for descriptive circular, NIAGARA PRINTING CO., 
357-365 Seventh street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVER— A competent all-around man in lirtie 
and half-tone, wants position with a good house; enamel process. Ad- 
dress ‘‘ F. C. W.,”’ care INLAND PRINTER. 


POSITION WANTED—An all-around printer desires position 
with some first-class house. Is well posted, both on job and newspaper 
work, can do presswork and is capable of estimating on work. Address 
DELL E. WEEKS, Box 1063, Des Moines, Iowa. 








PRESSMEN~— The Pressman’s Manual is the only work of its 
kind published ; contents: hints on cylinder and platen presswork ; 
how to emboss ; how to make, use and care for rollers ; how to mix and use 
inks ; how to bind books and make pads; simple methods whereby every 
printer can do his own stereotyping; price so cents, postpaid. J. H. SER- 
GEANT, 206 East Tenth street, New York city, New York. 


READ THIS—From Plano, Ill.: F. H. McCulloch, Austin, 
Minn.—Dear sir,—I gladly send inclosed card for Practical Specimens 
No. 4. I never spent 25 cents for anything that was of as much value for 
the office. You can-put me on the list for every issue you get out. F. D. 
LOUMAN. Send 25 cents to F.H. MCCULLOCH, Austin, Minn., and receive 
acopy. Stamps taken. 
SITUATION WANTED—A machinist, experienced hand on 
all kinds of printers’ machinery wants position. Can give best refer- 
ences. Address ‘‘ MACHINIST,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


THE DOWST SUBSCRIPTION RECORD, AND ADVERTIS- 
ING RECORD AND LEDGER are superior to anything in the market. 
For sale by all booksellers and stationers. Sample sheets sent FREE on 
request. Publishers, E. Ll. GRANGER & CO., Chicago. 








ANTED—A partner as business manager with $2,500 for 

half interest, and $2,500 to invest, in pushing a fine, paying Chicago 
Saturday journal. A fine chance for a canable, energetic, genteel young 
man. Best references given and required. Address ‘P. H. R.,”’ care 
INLAND PRINTER. 


WANTED—A few copies of the December, 1891, issue (No. 3, 
Vol. IX) of THE INLAND PRINTER; also of the October, 1893, issue 
(No. 1, Vol. XI), if in good condition. Will pay 20 cents apiece for same. 
Mail or bring to this office. THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 








WANTED—A young German all-around printer and compos- 
itor wants good situation. Best references. Address OTTO PETERS, 
Gaza, O’Brien county, Iowa. 
WANTED—An experienced photo-engraver, especially good 

on half-tone and zinc etching, to take sole charge of a large plant. 
Must have good executive abilities and be able to handle a large force of 
help. A liberal salary and afi interest in the business to the right party. 
Address ‘‘ B, F.,’’ care INLAND PRINTER. 





WANTED—An all-around newspaper man, eleven years man- 
ager of large country weekly, desires editorial situation ; prefers that 
of managing editor of weekly or evening daily in small city or large town. 
Address ‘‘NEWSPAPER MAN,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


WANTED—By a good job printer, situation as foreman of 
good office (union), or as job compositor. Good proofreader. Can 
handle job presses. Sober; steady; references. Address ‘‘G. X.,” care 
INLAND PRINTER. 





WANTED-— Position as foreman, job printer or reporter in 
good town. Best references as to ability, character and integrity. 
State particulars and wages and address BOX 180, Oregon, Mo. 


YOUR ATTENTION HERE !—Four thousand dollars buys 
republican paper in Nebraska ; 750 bona fide circulation ; cylinder, job- 
bers, cutter ; 500 pounds body type, 150 fonts advertising and job faces; all 
kinds oreanng material ; one of the best-equi | country offices in 
state. Business of $4,000 to $5,000 a year. Office will pay for itself in three 
to five years. Only waiting for practical printer and journalist to take 
hold of it. Right man can secure guarantees. Will sell newspaper sepa- 
rate from job office, if desired. Address ‘‘CENTRAL,” care INLAND 
PRINTER. 








16 page Illustrated 
Book giving dates 
— paid for 
Send two stamps 


National Coin Company, 53 K State street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


NEVER. WOULD.....HavE.. 


That is what they all say when they first see a line set up like this 
and are told that only ordinary brass rule was used, that it was 
justified with ordinary leads and slugs, and that no cardboard or 
paper was utilized. It “came right” the first time. While ordinary 
leads and slugs were used, of course it was not ordinary type but 
our STANDARD LINE. That all sizes line with each other by the 
use of regular leads and slugs and that they all line with two point 
brass rule are only two of the many advantages. If you are inter- 
ested in the greatest advance ever made in the manufacture of type, 
write for our circular. 


INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY 


.. BELIEVED AT! 


217-219 OLIVE ST. a ST. LOUIS 








Rear View of Machine— 
showing 


Novel Acting Mechanism. 


at 
——i—— 


a 


{TRG 


PATENTED MAy 3, 1892. 
oh 


OST EXTENSIVE. 
anufacturers of and Dealers in 










| —_ 


Printers’, Electrotypers’ ‘aid Bookbinders’ Machinery and Supplies. 


NOT ONLY detevontany BUT RAPID AND ACCURATE. 


nt 
WESEL POWER 


Paper Cutting Machine 

















POSSESSES MORE | SIZES AND PRICES. 
ESSENTIAL FEATURES | 33. inch, - - $ 500.00 
THAN ANY OTHER Pie 
CUTTER IN | 44-inch, - - 800.00 
THE MARKET. | 50-inch, - - 1,000.00 





“SUCCESS” Lever Paper Cutters 


iw ALL MACHINES 
SIZES AND PRICES. | 





WARRANTED 
18%-inch, - - $60.00 | TO GIVE PERFECT 
25-inch, - - 125.00 | SATISFACTION. 

a | 30-inch, = 175.00 | aa All our Cutters are 
=| jainch, - - 2000 | madewith the Iernoven 


Re PL ees GAUGES. 


Above Prices subject to a Liberal Discount. 


F. WESEL MFG. CO. 


- OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 


11 SPRUCE ST. NEW YORK. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


SAMUEL BINGHAM'S SON, | “* “ssn 


GHIGAGO, ILL. 


MANUFACTURER OF - 


_ Improved Rollers ~.— 


PRINTERS’ USE. 


“THE PRESSMAN WHO UNDERSTANDS HIS BUSINESS knows the effects he wants to produce. He wants to 

waste as little time as possible in arriving at that effect. Nothing can hinder him more than inferior rollers. 
Nothing can hasten his effects and save his valuable time better than the best rollers. Now where is the economy in 
hindering a high-priced pressman in any way? And if the rollers are not of the best he cannot produce the effects he 
otherwise could, no matter how much time he wastes. 





What 


Rollers 
Are the 


Cheapest ? 


WHY, 
THE BEST 





YOU GAN 
OBTAIN, 
OF GOURSE. 


OQ} OP Cle Coe Oo Oe Oe) 


THIS PIGTURE ILLUSTRATES the Old, Slow and Tedious way of making rollers for small job presses. 
It was used years ago when treadle presses were first introduced, and this antiquated method is still 
employed by all in this line of business except ourselves. Compare it with the process introduced and 
used by us as illustrated on opposite page. Make the comparison and draw your own conclusions. 





OME ROLLERS may cost a few cents a pound more than others, but it only takes 

a very slight increase in the excellence of the rollers to more than pay for this 

difference in cost, and the increased grade of presswork produced by good rollers justifies 
the cost. 

Pin-holes not only interfere with the inking of the form, but also render the roller 
difficult and impossible to clean in changing inks. The difficulty of cleaning takes the 
time of high-priced hands, and therefore costs dollars every week. Save your dollars 
by using rollers without pin-holes—made by us. 

2 2 2 


SEND FOR PRICES AND TERMS. 

















THE INLAND PRINTER. 


BINGHAM’S GATLING GUN PROCESS 


FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF 


92-24 Gustom House Place, 


“on Improved Kollers 


GHIGAGO, ILL. 


[% MANY GOOD SIZED OFFICES the whole cost of rollers is less than the cost of one assistant pressman. In 

many Offices it is far less than the wages of one cheap press feeder. Yet the employers do not know how much 
valuable time of high-priced pressmen they waste in not using the best rollers obtainable. Every hour of a skilled 
pressman’s time costs money. A little time wasted on each job amounts to more than the cost of rollers for the press 
for a whole year. 














| 








THIS PIGTURE ILLUSTRATES a Line or Battery of ‘‘Gatlings”’ for Job Press Rollers, in operation. It (@ 
shows the operation of oiling the tubes, pouring the rollers and drawing the same from the molds G d R llers 
‘after cooling. The whole operation takes less than thirty minutes. The rollers are round, straight, 2 00 0 
smooth, without pin-holes. ©) Cost Money 
eewadabciniabhas 6 
IF THE QUALITY OF YOUR | : - 
PRESSWORK IS BETTER You CANNOT have any advertisement whatever equal to 2 As well as 
THAN THAT OF YOUR excellent work. Now the ROLLER is the MosT important @ 
COMPETITOR, THE aid in producing excellent presswork. The well printed paper Q Poor ones, 
PUBLIC WILLFINDITOUT, hasa distinct advantage, both among subscribers and advertisers, @ BUT 
AND WILL PAY YOU A over its more poorly printed neighbor. This means dollars 6) 
BETTER PRICE. and cents, and may mean success or failure. 6 THEY ARE 
— OF CUSTOMERS and slight loss of reputation of an office, for slightly inferior 8 THE 
presswork, will far more than counterbalance any economy in rollers. From an 
: ; othe see © LEAST 
economical point of view it pays to have the very best, and it is a loss to any office to ———_ 
have anything else. 2 EXPENSE 
WHAT YOU HAVE TO CONSIDER © 
eC) IN ANY JOB, 





OEE) IS THE EXCELLENCE OF THE PRESSWORK 
AND THE SAVING OF TIME AND WAGES. 
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The Challenge 
Machinery Co. 





. OF. 


PRINTING ~ 
~ MACHINERY 


Challenge-Gordon Job Press. 
Vaughn Ideal Hand Cylinder Press. 
Hand Army and Proof Presses. 
Chicago Engines and Boilers. 





Challenge Power Paper Cutter. 
Challenge Lever Paper Cutter. 
Advance Power Paper Cutter. 
Advance Lever Paper Cutter. 


Headquarters for 
Liberty Presses. 











ofoofonge of fo ofocfooge forge odengs ofs oleate obs ase ofeate ote efoote ofente 6 *—— SOLE AGENTS FOR —-“® 
OFFICE AND WORKS: M. CGALLY UNIVERSAL PRESSES. 
2529 - 2547 LEO STREET, Office of M. GALLY UNIVERSAL PRESS CO. 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. MANHATTAN TYPE FOUNDRY, 
ARCHER AVENUE, TWO BLOCKS WEST No. 52 and 54 Frankfort Street, 
OF HALSTED STREET. NEW YORK. 








BUFFALO, 


The: asl 


WITH IMPROVED FINGER GAUGE. 


Most Rapid and Best Cutter made. 
Ht | Mt SEVEN SIZES, 32 TO 62 INCHES. 
5 f- 


‘ Cia hom. ooe@ere 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. 


20OO©OeLe- 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 


GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS, 








183, 185 & 187 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 














THE INLAND PRINTER. 





1894 FANS CARDS, HANGERS, 
PANELS, FOLDERS, Etc. 
i peenLess <Gep> aay te 


Unexcelled for beauty and design. Price Lists on application. Full line of Fan samples by 
express, $2.50. Rebate on $35.00 order. We publish the largest line of Advertising Goods 
in the U.S. Send for our Catalogues. LIBERAL TRADE DISCOUNT TO PRINTERS. 


THE BUFFALO <QSQ5> LITHOGRAPHERS, seccorsteand Papo of COSGAGR’ 


Successors to and Proprietors of COSSACK & CO. 
100 LAKE VIEW AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


ROYLE’S macuines. 

MACHINES. ) 

RADIAL ARM, STRAIGHT-LINE AND OTHER KINDS. 

OUR ROUTING CUTTERS s&rnowiedged to be the best. 
SHOOT PLANES, DRILLS, 


CIRCULAR anp JIG SAWS, TRIMMERS, 
AND MACHINERY FOR ELECTROTYPERS AND ENGRAVERS. 














Send for Circulars to 


ae JOHN ROYLE & SONS, . 
PATERSON, N. J. 








PAUL SHNIEDEWEND & CO. 


DEALERS IN 


f CYLINDER PRESSES, 
JOB PRESSES, 
PAPER CUTTERS, 
ENGINES AND BOILERS, 
VAUGHN IDEAL HAND 

| CYLINDER PRESSES. 


345 E. 44th Street, Chicago, Ill. 





4S SEND FOR COMPLETE LIST OF SECOND- 
HAND PRESSES AND CUTTERS. 


PIONEER PAPER STOCK GD 


PACKERS 
aso GRADERS oF 
PAPER STOCK. 


822 & 824 8. DESPLAINES ST., 
105 & 107 LAW AYE, 


CHICAGO. 


PERRY KRUS, Pace’? 








The Black & Glawson 60’s 


vw OWER::::--:: 
ERFORATOR 


Made in three sizes : 20-inch, 24-inch 
and 28-inch. 


Descriptive Circular and prices furnished on 


application to 


The Black & Clawson Co. 


a ‘7 WFEE-CO. CIN. On HAMILTON, OHIO. 























The Murray Printing Machinery Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
CHAS. T. MURRAY & Co. o 


MANUFACTURERS OF © en cccsstttt HUTT tnt ttiti sees. 


@) STEREOTYPE ... 
5.4.20) ELECTROTYPE .. \ | ACHINERY 
» anp ZINC ETCHING .. ° 


224 and 226 West Fifth Street, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Isn’t It Simple and Neat! 





MEGILL’S PATENT 
screw Adjusting Gauge Pins. 





Meet with favor everywhere, as do all other 
varieties of Megill’s Gauge Pins. 


A style for every purpose. Send for circulars. 
Sold by all dealers. 


EDWARD L. MEGILL, 
60 Duane St., NEW YORK. 





C. W. CRUTSINGER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


—AND— 


COMPOSITION, 


18 N. SECOND STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Our Elastic Tablet Glue is the Best in the Market. 





PHILADELPHIA PRINTING INK WORKS. 


Charles Eneu Joqnson & Go. 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 
509 SOUTH TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


47 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
pt nanend | oo HARMON STREET, CHICAGO. 
: 1 509 COMMERCIAL STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


ALL GRADES OF TYPOGRAPHIG AND LITHOGRAPHIC INKS, VARNISHES AND PLATE OILS 
BOOKBINDERS’ INKS IN ALL COLORS. 








TRADE MARK. 





SPECINEN BOOKS 
FURNISHED ON 
APPLICATION. 





WwW. H. COX, 
MANUFACTURER OF. 4 

Gold Leaf and Dental Foil, 

ALSO DEALER IN 


METAL AND ALUMINUM LEAF, 
BRONZE POWDERS, Etc. 


8389 West Indiana Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





The best possible returns made for Skewings, 





Gilders’ Rags, Cotton Waste, etc. 
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THE EFFEGTIVE PUBLISHING GO. tm 


60 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E. C. 
Percy J. T. SYMES, Manacina Director. 


RE open to undertake the ublishing of 
English editions of successful American 
papers on reasonable terms. Sound con- 

nection throughout England and Colonies, and 
_ rietors of the leading poner’ and kindred 
rades journal in England; also other papers. 
Exceptional facilities. 


The Effeetive Advertiser. 


Guaranteed Circulation, 10,000. 8d. Monthly. 


NO AMERICAN PRINTER SHOULD FAIL 
TO SUBSCRIBE. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 








Os> 





RULEWORK DESIGN. 


° 


A $1.00 SOUVENIR 
30 FOR 50 CENTS. 











World’s Fair. 
five colors. 


in tube. 
Address all orders to 





HIS is the Columbian Souvenir design, composed of brass 
© rule, by Charles T. Peyton, Chicago, and exhibited at the 
It is 22x30 inches in size, and printed in 
Suitable for framing. We have secured a number of 
copies and will sell same at 50 cents each, postpaid, securely packed 


If you have not ordered one, do not delay. 


. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 


212.214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 





The only organ of the Trade 

T 0) in the Australian Colonies. 
American Manufacturers 
and Dealers in Printers’ Supplies, Stationery 
and Books will reach a large and profitable 


market by advertising in TYPO. 


Illustrations of New Inventions, etc., inserted 


free. 
R. COUPLAND HARDING, 
PUBLISHER, 
WELLINGTON, - . NEW ZEALAND. 


EMBOSSING: 


Ooy 


bHALF-TONES, «: 






: bp 
ZENC ETCHING. 
PLATES FOR FINE COLOR WORK. 







+ 14 MONROE ST... 


soseeeeeee 
. 


o. 
= 
= 
. 





0! 





CHICAGO. 
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Papert and Printing 
Trades Journal. 


(QUARTERLY.) 


SUBSCRIPTION: 
TWO SHILLINGS 


PER ANNUM 
Post FREE. 


Postage stamps of 
any nationality re- 
cetved in payment. 


Every Printer, Stationer, Papermaker, Book- 
seller, Author, Newspaper Proprietor, Reporter, 
in fact, everyone interested directly or indirectly 
(and who is not?), in Printing and Paper ought 
to subscribe. 


— Trade Tables, Trade Information, Heaps 


of Wrinkles, and Amusing Gossip in 
every issue. 


JOHN SOUTHWARD, EpITorR. 
86 Loughborough Road, - LONDON, ENGLAND. 





The LARGEST Subscribed Circulation 
oe eo AND 2. o 
The LARGEST Advertising Patronage 


Of any Printing and Paper Trades’ Journal 
in the United Kingdom, is 
possessed by 


THE BRITISH PRINTER 


THE ACKNOWLEDGED TECHNICAL AND ARTISTIC 
EDUCATOR OF THE CRAFT. 


CONDUCTED BY ROBERT HILTON. 
Bi-Monthly. 
12,500 each issue. 6s. per year. Specimen copy, is. Post free. 
RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & CO., Ltd., 
1 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, LONDON, E. C. 





WOOD TYPE 


1S CUT—NOT PRESSED. 








HEBER WELLS, 

















Strong Slat Cases. 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


The Cut shows the 
Lock IN THE SLATS. 
Send for a Catalogue. 





8 SPRUCE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 











The Engraver and Printer 
souvenir. > 


HE publishers of THE ENGRAVER AND 
PRINTER announce the publication of an 
artistic folio of six art prints, size 9x12. The 
prints are representative of the highest produc- 
tions of modern engraving, and the printing 
reflects the standards of the art. 

The price of this folio is $1.00, at which price 

it will be forwarded by mail, prepaid. 


THE ENGRAVER AND PRINTER CO. 
84 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 





PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY. 





£1 per Annum, post free to any address in the World. 
42> SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 








The WORLD’S Commercial Intelligence 
relating to Mill Construction, the Paper and 
Allied Trades. 

PRACTICAL, Data and Wrinkles relating 
to Paperand Pulp Manufacture. Illustrations 
of New Mechanical Appliances, and Tech- 
nical Queries and Answers. 

DEPENDABLE Market Reports and the 
Closest Prices of Home and Foreign Rags, 
Wood Pulps and all Raw Materials, Chemi- 
cals, etc. 

A WEEKLY Record of Imports at and 
Exports from all United Kingdom Ports. 


Editor, Publisher and Proprietor, 
W. JOHN STONHILL, 58 Shoe Lane, LONDON, 














The American Dictionary of 
Printing and Bookmaking 


WILL BE COMPLETED WITH 
PART 12, WHICH IS ALREADY 
IN PRESS, AND WILL SOON 
DHIGSUHO. ks. 8) Ge eh 
REGULAR SUBSCRIBERS to The American 
Bookmaker ($2.00 a year) will receive Part 12 
without extra cost. The Dictionary will then be 
substantially bound, making a book of about 
600 pages, profusely illustrated, at a cost of $12.00 
acopy. ADDRESS 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD & CO. 


PUBLISHERS, 
126 and 128 Duane Street, - - NEW YORK. 





PATTON'S POPULAR PUBLICATIONS 


Circulating to the Three Americas. 


PAPER AND PRESS, 
Leading Journal in the World in the Printing 
Arts and Industries. 


LITHOGRAPHERS’ JOURNAL, 
Leading Journalin the World in the Lithographic 
Arts and Industries. 


PAPEL Y PRENSA, 
Leading Spanish Journal in the Graphic Arts 
and Industries. 


Subscriptions in the United States and Canada, Two Dol- 
lars. Foreign Subscriptions, Three Dollars. 


Combined circulation reaches the largest purchasing con- 
stitvency covered by any publisher of this class in the world. 
Write for combination rates including entire circulation. 

W. M. PATTON, Publisher and Proprietor, 
1414 SOUTH PENN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 








ATTRACTIVE HALF-TONE ENGRAVINGS, 18 Cents per Inch. 
THE TERRY ENGRAVING CO. 


Write for Catalogue and Price List. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


See specimen on page 394. 





The [Jnion Printer. 


THE ESPECIAL ADVOCATE OF THE TYPO- 
GRAPHICAL UNIONS OF THE 
COUNTRY. 


The Best Trade Paper published in the East! 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
One Year, - - oS Sw Pele - $1.00 
Six Months, - + -* 2 «+ «= = “50 


CHARLES J. DUMAR, Editor, 


12 Chambers St., Room 10, 
NEW YORK. 


WARREN C. BROWNE, 
PUBLISHER. 





The Typographical Review 


Official Journal of the Eighth District Union. 





g™= representative Trade paper of the North- 

west. Complete reports of the condition of 
trade, etc., compiled by officers of the District 
Union, are published monthly, and its pages 
are brimful of original articles on important 
questions. 


Per Annum, 50 cts. Six Months, 25 cts. 
Sample Copies, 5 cts. 


E. K. SARGISON, 


Box 556, SEATTLE, WASH. 





$a Revista Cipografica. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


THE ONLY Journal devoted to Printing in Mexico. 


It circulates profusely throughout Mexico, Cen- 
tral and South America, and also in Spain. 

Manufacturers and dealers in Printers’ Material 
are invited to publish advertisements in this 
paper, and the publishers guarantee a good and 
profitable success. RATES MODERATE. 

Correspondence in English solicited. 
SUBSCRIPTION, $1.00 A YEAR; 10 CTS. PER COPY. 


Ep. M. VARGAS & Co., 
Publishers and Proprietors, 


P. O. Box 34. YRAPUATO, GTO., MEXICO. 











THE W.0O.HICKOK MFG Co., 


66 BOOK BINDERS wz 
NUMBERING; MACHINES 





Cost 





RULIN prot BOARD SH! 
PAGING —— = SONATE 708 
j MACHINES, PRESSES, 
| A LAY BOYS, ROUND CORNER - 
RRISBURG, STRIKERS, ' CUTTERS, ENNSTLNA 


PAPER RULERS’ 
MACHINES kNF 


-> ] 







E GRINDERS, 





POST-OF FICE BOX NO. 446. 














CHICAGO. 


MWZEST OF THE ALLEGHENIES. 
Western Coated Paper and Card Company, 
Room 6138 HOME INSURANCE BUILDING, 


THIS COMPANY for anything in the line of Coated, Enameled and Pasted Goods. Lithograph, Chromo Papers and Blanks our 
REMEMBER specialties, fully guaranteed not to stretch in printing any number of colors, not to curl, and to be ink-saving. Mountings to order. 
If you wish to secure prompt delivery, low freights and excellent Paper, send your orders. 


















THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Tie IN2AND [PRINTER BUSINESS BIRECTORY. 















i Ra ee 





THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE, AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF ALL 
CONSUMERS OF PRINTERS’ WARES AND MATERIALS. 


Insertions in this Directory are charged $6.00 per year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 
















































BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


James, Geo. C., & Co., manufacturers and deal- 
ers, 62 Longworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Montague & Fuller, 28 Reade street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


American Strawboard Co., 152 and 153 Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Bookbinders’ supplies. 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 300 Wabash avenue, Chi- 
cago. Also paper box makers’ supplies. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Collins (A. M.) Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CARDS— SOCIETY ADDRESS. 


Smith, Milton H., publisher, 95 Andrews street, 
Rochester, N. Y. Embossing to order. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 
The, New London, Conn.; New York office, 
g and 10 Tribune building ; Barnhart Bros. & 
Spindler, general western agents, Chicago. 


Cranston Printing Press Co., Norwich, Conn., 
manufacturers of The Cranston printing 
presses, all sizes and styles. 


Duplex Printing Press Co. The Cox duplex, 
web and country presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Goss Printing Press Co., 335-351 Rebecca st., near 
cor. Ashland ave. and Sixteenth st., Chicago. 


Hoe, R., & Co., New York. Manufacturers print- 
ing presses, electrotype machinery and print- 
ing materials. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Lovejoy Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Electrotypers, photo and wood engrav- 
ers. 


Campbell & Co. (Geo. W. Blum, prop.), 59 and 61 
Longworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Drach, Chas. A., epareiree Co., corner Pine 
and Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat Bldg.), 
St. Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 


Heybach-Bush Co., Fifth and Main streets, 
Louisville, Ky. Most complete establish- 
ment in the South, 


Juergens Bros. Co., 148 to 154 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also process engravers. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, 145 High street, Boston. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, 210 and 212 Washington 
avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc 
etchers, half-tone, map and relief-line en- 
gravers, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


ENGRAVERS. 


Benedict, Geo. H., & Co., electrotypers, zinc etch- 
ers, relief plate engravers, photo, wax and 
wood processes. 177 Clark street, Chicago. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


Bennett Folder.—Rockford Folder Co., Mfrs., 
Rockford, Ill. Cable address, ‘‘ Folder.”’ 


Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Write 
for circulars and information. 


Chambers Brothers Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paper folding machinery. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, New York 
and Chicago. 


Bonnell, J. Harper, Co. (Limited), 17 Quincy 
street, Chicago; Ed Hanff, manager. 


Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Office and Factory, 
10 to 20 Brace street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co., 509 South Tenth 
st., Philadelphia, Pa. Branches: 529 Com- 
mercial st., San Francisco; 45 and 47 Rose st., 
New York ; 99 Harrison st., Chicago. 


Levey, Fred’k H., & Co., 59 Beekman st., New 
York. Specialty, brilliant woodcut inks. 
Chicago agents, Illinois Typefounding Co. 


Mather’s Sons, Geo., & Harper Co., 29 Rose 
street, New York. Book and fine cut and 
colored inks. 


Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Congress st., Bos- 
ton ; 17 to 27 Vandewater st., New York ; 304 
Dearborn st., Chicago; E. J. Shattuck & Co., 
520 Commercial st., San Francisco, Cal. 


Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati 
and Chicago. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. Louis. 
office, 415-417 Dearborn street. 


The Ulimann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89 to95 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Chicago 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Bronson, H., Manufacturer Old Style Gordon 
press, 371 and 373 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Liberty Machine Works, The, 54 Frankfort 
street, New York. Sole manufacturers of 
the new style Noiseless Liberty press. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce st., New York. 


MACHINE KNIVES. 


White, L. & I. J., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers 
of paper-cutting knives ; superior quality. 


MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, sapere etch- 
ers, half-tone, map and relief-line engravers, 
341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


Semple Cutters for bookbinders, manufactured 
and sold by M.H.Semple & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, 210 and 212 Washington 
avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce st., New York. 


PAPER DEALERS— COMMISSION. 


Taylor, Geo. H., & Co., 207 and 209 Monroe st. 
Plate, book, news, colored, covers, manila, 
etc., and specialties. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Butler, J. W., Paper Co., 216 and 218 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 


Calumet Paper Co., 262 to 268 Fifth avenue, Chi- 
cago. Headquarters for Whiting Paper Co’s 
manufactures. 


Chicago Paper Co., 120 and 122 Franklin st., Chi- 
cago. Headquarters for printers’ supplies. 















Cast and Wrought Iron Chases. 
All-Brass Galleys. 





AGENTS FOR 
KEYSTONE TYPEFOUNDRY, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





BRASS RULES, LEADS, SLUGS 
0 METAL FURNITURE. 













340-342 
Dearborn Street, 
GHIGAGO. 


... MANUFACTURERS OF... 


improved from Case Stands. 


-—SEBND FOR CIRCULAR --+ 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY— Continued. 








PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Elliot, A. G., & Co., 30 to 34 South Sixth street, 
Philadelphia. Paper of every description. 


Illinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Book, cover, manila, rope manila papers, etc. 


Smith, Bradner, & Co., 119 Monroe st., Chicago. 


Southworth Company, manufacturers of writ- 
ing and ledger papers, Bankers’ Linen, Vel- 
lum Bond, Mittineague, Mass. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 


Boston Engraving Co., 227 Tremont street 
Boston, Mass. The largest designing and 
engraving establishment in New England. 
Half-tones a specialty. 


Crosscup & West papers Co., The, g11 
Filbert street, Philadelphia. Engraving of a 
high order. 


Electro-Light Engraving Co., 157 and 159 Wil- 
liam st., New York. e pioneer zinc-etching 
company in America. Line and half-tone en- 
graving of the highest character and in short- 
est possible time. Correspondence solicited. 


Gill Engraving Co., The, 104 Chambers street, 
New York. Send for our samples. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, 145 High street, Boston. 


Photo-Electrotype Engraving Co., 7, 9 and 11 
New Chambers street, New York. Manu- 
facturers and publishers requiring illustra- 
tions for catalogues or other purposes will 
find it to their advantage to write us for 
samples and estimates. Highest order of 
mechanical engraving. 


Photo Engraving Company, 67 Park Place, New 
York. First, largest, best. Half-tone and 
line engravings on zinc and copper. High 
grade of work at reasonable prices. Color 
plates by our new process a specialty. Artis- 
tic color printing done. 


Ringler, F. A., Co., electrotypers and photo- 
engravers, 21-23 Barclay street to 26-28 Park 
Place, New York. 


Sanders Engraving Co., 400 and 402 N. Third 
street, St. Louis, Mo. Photo-engravers. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etch- 
ers, half-tone, map and relief-line engravers, 
341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 
Royle, John, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets, 


Paterson, N. J. Routing machines, routing 
cutters, saw tables, shoot planes, etc. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


Bronson, H., new and second-hand machinery 
and supplies, 371 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


Dodson’s Printers’ Supply Depot, Atlanta, Ga. 
Largest stock in the South. Lowest prices. 


Graham, E. K. & Co., 516 Commerce street, 
Philadelphia. New and second-hand ma- 
chinery and supplies. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., Mfrs. of cases, stands, cabi- 
nets, and all printers’ wood goods. Two 
Rivers, Wis. 





PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


Hartnett, R. W., & Bros., 52 and 54 North Sixth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Marder, Luse & Co., Chicago Type Foundry, 139 
‘and 141 Monroe st., Chicago, Ill. Branches 
at Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn.; Omaha, 
Neb., and Kansas City, Mo. All kinds of 
printers’ machinery and materials. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Printers’ woodwork of all kinds—cabinets, 
cases, wood type, patent steel furniture, etc. 
Dealers in metal type and machinery. 

Rowell, Robert, Third avenue and Market st., 
Louisville, Ky. Outfits furnished complete. 

Simons, S., & Co., 13-27 N. Elizabeth st., Chicago. 
Make cabinets, cases, galleys, and everything 
of wood used in a printing office. Make 
bookbinders’ boards and engravers’ wood. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, 210 and 212 Washington 
avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


Wells, Heber, 8 Spruce street, New York. 
“Strong slat” cases, cabinets and stands. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass and steel rule, 
galleys, etc. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine 
streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor st., Philadelphia. 
Composition adapted to work to be performed. 


Bingham Brothers Company, 49-51 Rose street, 
New York. Also padding glues. 


Bingham & Runge, 12 to 18 Frankfort st., Cleve- 
land, O. Printers’ rollers and composition. 


Birchard, C. H., & Co., 634 Filbert st., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Out of town orders promptly 
attended to. p 


Buffington & Garbrock, 202 Race st., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Price list and terms on application. 


Dorsey, Henry, ‘‘The Roller Maker,’ Dallas, 
Texas. Also pressroom supplies. 


Hart, Henry L., 107 N. Water street, Rochester, 
N. Y.; 10 and 12 Lock street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Stahlbrodt, E. A., 18 Mill street, Rochester, 
N. Y. Roller composition and flour paste. 


Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Improved Standard and Anglo-Amer- 
ican compositions. 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSES. 
Graham, L., & Son, 44-46 Baronne street, New 
Orleans, La. Southern Printers’ Warehouse, 


Heybach-Bush Co., Fifth and Main streets, 
Louisville, Ky. Everything for printers. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 183 to 187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Superior copper-mixed type on the 
point system. All kinds of printing materials. 


Bruce’s, Geo., Son & Co., 13 Chambers street, 
New York. 





TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Benton, Waldo & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Self- 
spacing type. Point system; both ways. 


Central Typefoundry, St. Louis, Mo. 


Cleveland Typefoundry, 147 St. Clair street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Collins & McLeester Typefoundry, The, 705 
Jayne st., Philadelphia. Alex. MclLeester, 
proprietor; Eugene H. Munday, business 
manager, 


Dominion Typefounding Co., 780 Craig street, 
Montreal, Canada. R. G. Starke, president; 
P. A. Crossby, manager. T founders to 
the government of Canada. Exclusive agents 
for the American Typefounders’ Company. 


Farmer, A. D., & Son, Typefounding Co., 63 and 
65 Beekman street, New York; 115 Quincy 
street, Chicago. 


Graham, John, ee, 451 Belden avenue, 
Chicago. Send for specimen sheet. 


Lindsay (A. W.) Typefoundry, 82 and 84 Beek- 
man street, New York. 


MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Foundry, 606 to 614 
Sansom street, Philadelphia, Pa. Branch in 
Chicago, 328 and 330 Dearborn street. 


Marder, Luse & Co., Chicago Tyee Foundry, 139 
and 141 Monroest., Chicago, Ill. Branches at 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn.; Omaha, 
Neb., and Kansas City, Mo. All kinds of 
printers’ machinery and materials. 


Paimer & Rey Typefoundry, Typefoundry and 
Head Office, San Francisco, Cal.; Branch, 
Portland, Ore. Apply to any of the branches 
of American Typefounders’ Co. for our 

oods. Scarff & O’Connor Company, Dallas, 

exas, are special agents, and carry a full 
line. A largeand complete stock of types, 
presses an rinters’ material kept at each 
of our branch houses. Our stock in San 
Francisco is the largest and most complete in 
the U.S. Goods sold at Eastern prices and 
terms. Manufacturers of Hercules Gas and 
Gasoline Engines. 


Newton Copper-faced Type Co., 14 Frankfort st., 
New York. Quads not copperfaced. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, 210 and 212 Washington 
avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


_ TYPESETTING FACHINES. 


Thorne Typesetting Machine Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn., manufacturers of the most sim- 
ple, cheapest and most perfect typesetter. 
Write for circular. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Wood Type Co., South Windham, 
Conn. Send for catalogue. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., manufacturers of wood type, 
borders, ornaments, wood rule, etc., Two 
Rivers, Wis. 


Morgans & Wilcox _ Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Wood type unexcelled for finish. Wood rule, 
borders, reglet, furniture and all wood goods. 


Wells, Heber, 8 Spruce street, New York. New 
specimen book of beautiful faces. 



























MFBe154 MONROE ST 
CHICAGO. 


PHONE MAIN 1576. 


ENGRAVING OF ALL KINDS. 
Zinc Engraving. 





Copper Hlalf-Tone, 
Wax Enéraving. 


SPECIAL DESIGNS 

OR DRAWINGS MADE FOR 
PRODUCING ENGRAVINGS BY 
ABOVE PROCESSES. 
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BUFFALO PRINTING 


This Revolver 
Will Not Work! 


(UNLESS LOADED ) 


....ALWAYS DO! 


INK WORKS, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 





“your Dewil can Run It!» 
PRINTERS, JUST WHAT YOU NEED. 


The SHIPMAN <3 


wy. AUTOMATIC 
ae STEAM ENGINE. 


1, 2,4, 6, 8 HORSE-POWER. 
BURNS PETROLEUM, KEROSENE, ETC, 
Costs Little to Buy, Lessto Run, and Nothing to Keep. 


—-l40 ANYONE CAN RUN IT oe’+_> 








Write for catalogue and full particulars, 


The SHIPMAN ENGINE CO., 201 summer St.. BOSTON, MASS. 





e 2 €naravels by all Processes. @) 
By Home Offices & Plant ~ M | LWAU KEE Z 


























& a 
i THE MOST COMPLETE ESTABLISHMENT 
vi IN AMERICA.— 











Self=-Feeding Job Presses + 


Feeding paper from the roll,....... 





Printing on one or both sides, in one, 





two or three colors, with....... 





Attachments 1 for numbering, ruling, 


slitting, perforating and rewinding. 


The — 
Ridder Press 
Manufacturing 
Co. 





26 to 34 Norfolk five. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Our ‘* Quarto.’ 
Built in model of Double Quarto 
shown, makes 3,000 impressions 
per hour; takes paper 174 in. 
wide ; in one color a form 12x 16, 
or in two colors forms 53 x 16 in. 


Our ** Eighth.’ 


Chase 8x12 inside; taking any 
size sheet up to 12x13 in. ; speed, 
5,000 impressions per hour. 

Adapted for one-color work. 





Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 





Our “Double Quarto” 


As shown, makes 2,500 impressions per hour; maximum size sheet 27x 30, enlarged to order to 30x 40; 
size of form for one-color printing, 12x25 in.; prints in any possible combination of Two 
colors not exceeding 534 x 25 in. ; also supplied to print in three colors. 
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LIVE STOCK 4 POULTRY /%,.* 2" 


largest assortment 
in this particular line 


T 4 of any house in the 4 
AA q S | Country, consisting of 
Horse, Cattle, Sheep, 


Swine and Poultry 
Cuts. 












a 
Engravings executed to order from photo- | 
graphs, or other copies, in the MOST APPROVED i coungneie: tania 
MANNER. Samples and prices cheerfully furnished. |, sent upon application. 


SEA Z, 
— Shee —_—_—— 


aay a scr Shictretypio g A. Z E E S E & Ce. 





‘ : : was received by us at the | 
ZINC ETCHING. —From Drawing by our Special Horse Artist. World's Columbian Exposition. | 341-351 Dearborn St. ..-CHICAGO. 
ESTABLISHED 1869. INCORPORATED 1893, 


Renew — nk 3 wemte Wood Type 


CASES, STANDS, CABINETS, GALLEYS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF FURNITURE, DRY RACKS, IMPOSING 

° TABLES, LETTER BOARDS, PROOF- 
PRESSES, STEEL BEARERS, 


. * PATENT STEEL FURNITURE. 











WE HAVE BUT | WE SELL 
TUTE ONE STANDARD, Everything a Printer uses 
a ieee AND PLATE OILS. The Best. == ExcEPT PAPER. 
Works—2115 to 2121 Singleton St. Office— 210 Olive Street. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. MOKGANS ~ WILCOX CO. 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 415-417 DEARBORN STREET. MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 
Brown & Garver rower P aper Outting Machines 













NEW YORK: | 


| PHILADELPHIA: 
VAN ALLENS & P| 


| 25 N. SEVENTH ST. 


CLMEVONAEEENEBD: 
RRR ROR RO 


Tititebrtannanedonaond TP Meader nad Tat 


| 
17-23 ROSE STREET. | 
| 











© 


Absolute 


Accuracy, y Adjustment 
Reliability Rapid and 
Durable. 


& 
& 


OSWEGO 
MACHINE WORKS, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


OSWEGO, N. Y. 


3° MAIN OFFICE AND 
™ Ss WORKS: 
Top 


SWEGO, N. Y. 


S 
SS 
SS SS 
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OUR METHODS COMPRISE WOOD ENGRAVING 
EVERY MODERN PRO= ' ZINC ETCHING 
CESS USED IN THE PRO= 4 HALF-TONE PROCESS 
DUCTION OF PEATES ay / COPPER ETCHING 
FOR THE PRINTING 4 . WAX PROCESS 


POOP rane oro POPPI 


PRESS Ww NW 















> S\ KEEP . mes 











THE 


AND 


EMBOSSING. 


The Reasons Why..... 


| .... THE MANUFACTURERS OF THE.... 


tsiimrrsssomane! | Perfected Prouty Press 


HALF-TONE WORK ec, eames 


THOROUGHLY INVESTIGATE THEIR MERITS. 














Solid bed, backed by six heavy impression screws (controlled by the platen 
adjuster), solid yoke, reinforced by a heavy steel shaft, extending the entire length, 
steel shafts and drawbars. 












Four rollers on each press, which, in conjunction with our patented fountain, 
give a splendid distribution, with all the working advantages of the disk. By our 
patent roll, the ink is distributed three times as much as with the ordinary press 
and fountain. The catalogue tells you all about it. 


The heaviest job press in the market, and as fast as the lightest. 


— e THE GEO. W. PROUTY 60. 


STE E g TYPE (INCORPORATED IN MASSACHUSETTS.) 
CATALOGUE ORleeine.cs.0 130 Oliver Street, 








For Wood and Bag Printers Manufactory .. 172 Oliver street, 
now ready. | . 
—iwSend for one-w— | BOSTON,’ MASS. 














PATENTS. 


Patents, Caveats and Trade Marks procured, Rejected Appli- 
cations Revived and Prosecuted. All business before the U. S. 
Patent Office promptly attended to for moderate fees, and no 
charge made unless Patent is secured. Send for ‘‘ INVENTOR’S 


GUIDE.” FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Washington, D. C. 
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THE MODE OF OPERATION IS gt 


FULL 
INSTRUCTIONS 


AND WITH THE 
Hints on ye 
Rule Bendi: RULE = — 
ng, BENDER, 
tat, | Seaee = = BENDER Se 


fE== _ YOU ‘YOU CAN EASILI EASILY LEARN THE /~, 


(ys S\_ART OF RULE BENDING. 
( ® \\// SS =— a AZ : ade 
\ wD) ager Fy ~ ELITE MFG. CO., Marshall, Mich. 









++»POSTPAID. 








> THE DURANT 
COUNTERS 


Received the Highest Award 
at the World’s Columbian Exposition. 


Send for Catalogue to W. N. DURANT, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





Caan DURANT 


Rou — MILWAUKEE W Tere: 








HARRISBUKG, PA., August 20, 1893. 
MR. A. A. STEWART, Salem, Mass. : 

Dear Sir,—I received copy of ‘‘ The Printer's Art’’ on the 
11th inst. I am more than pleased with it. I would not part 
with my copy for a good deal, unless I had first secured another. 
Of the different works relating to the oem trade, that I have 
read, I think ** The Printer’s Art” leads them all 


MARCUS D. HOERNER. 


. A Book for Printers — 113 pages, in colors, 6x8 
inches, oblong. Paper covers, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 


A. A. STEWART, Box 155, Salem, Mass. 


(LZ 





The &nameled Book 


Used on this edition of THE INLAND PRINTER 


IS FURNISHED BY 


GEO. H. TAYLOR & Co. 


207 ® 209 MONROE 8T., CHICAGO 


Who carry a full line of these Goods. 
They are made by. ..... 


The Western Coated Paper and Card Co. 


-++CHICAGO-=:: 





UIA 


NEW LABOR- SAVING 


METAL FURNITURE, 


PRINTERS’ CHASE AND PAGE HOLDER. 


INVALUABLE IN BOOK AND JOB OFFICES. 
SIMPLICITY AND PERFECTION COMBINED. 


Does away with page-cord. 
Makes perfect register easy. 


acini o 


Type will not pull in presswork. 
Saves time and money. 


Best blank page and hollow square. 
Prevents inaccuracy. 


{HIS new (patented April 7, 1891) addition to the labor-saving devices of the book and job office, is the result of much 


experiment by the patentee, who is an old and experienced book and job printer. 


It is made to accurate pica 


sizes, 3 ems wide, standard height, and in length runs from 14ems up. The lock-up for handling is quick, safe 
andeasy. The fastening pins are one point less than the holes, and when locked in the chase the pressman has an 


easy job to secure sure lock-up and perfect register. 
and over that size will be made to order. 

We warrant this furniture to do all that is claimed for it —save much time and money, and to make better register 
and presswork than any other in use, in addition to its use just as any other furniture is used. 


It is made in fonts for all sizes of page below 24 ems pica in width, 


W. P. HARDING & Co., Manufacturers, 


Send for circulars and price list. 


41 East Fifty-Seventh St., CHICAGO. 





— 
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These papers have been in constant 
use by Bankers, Commercial Houses and 
for County and City Records for more 
than twenty-five years, and where dura- 
bility and long service are required they 
are unequaled by any in the market. 


MILLS AT 


DALTON, MASS., U.S.A. 





INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Did You Ever Graduate ? 


If so, was it not a time of proud anticipation, 


the acme of youthful ambition ? 


The young men and women of today have the same feeling. 
Do not tell them that the selection of stock for their Commence- 
ment Programs and Invitations is a matter of indifference, but 
encourage them to take pride in using something especially 
designed, that is appropriate and artistic, which will serve as 
a memento worth keeping. 


We offer a line which we believe will fully 


meet the needs of Commencement Day. 





A Word to Printers. 


Some jobbers are offering these goods direct to the schools, 
ignoring the printer entirely. This house sells to the trade only, 





and it is to the printer’s advantage to secure orders for the 
stock as well as for the printing. Sample set of Commence- 





ment Goods now ready. Price, 25 cents; no charge to regular 





trade, except carrier charge. 


Engraving and Embossing Department. 


One of our specialties. Engraved Wedding and Visiting Card 
Plates.. Embossed Monogram and Initial Dies. 


J. W. BUTLER PAPER CO. 


216-218 Monroe Street. 
Cuicaco, March, 1894. 
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L. L. Brown Paper Co. 


When you want a [,awyer 


its oa 








‘iat 














Mills Established | 
...at Adams, Mass., 1850. 





ADAMS, MASS. 


; a 


Do you ask all the attorneys you know to 
make a bid and then employ the cheapest? 
The same principle applies to the selec- 
tion of paper for your blank books. A 
few cents per lb. represents the difference 
between paper that can be relied upon to 
resist time, and the wear of daily use, and 
that which will prove defective and a 
source of annoyance by leaves becoming 
torn, blurring when erasures are made, etc. 

We make a specialty of Ledger Paper 
for blank books, use only the best possible 
rag stock, new cuttings from shirt fac- 
tories, linen fiber. Time and age do not 
deteriorate these papers. 

Ask your stationer or blank book 
maker for our brand. Each sheet of 
Ledger Paper made by us has our name 
watermarked in sheet : 


L. L. Brown Paper Co. 
Linen Ledger Paper. 
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LARGEST VARIETY ... BEST QUALITY .... 
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.»»- PARSONS PAPER COMPANY, 


Send for Samples. HOLYOKE, MAss. 








FIRST-CLASS BOND PAPER. 











MAGNA CHARTA BOND 


FAC-SIMILE OF WATERMARK. 























MANUFACTURED BY 


RIVERSIDE PAPER COMPANY, 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Made from New Rag Stock, free from adulteration, 
perfectly Sized, and with a long and evenly beaten 
Fibre. A Bond Paper as carefully made as our 
Magna Charta Bond will last forever, and this is a 
most important consideration in papers of this kind. 


W.H. HILL ENVELOPE CO., Worcester, [ass., carry Magna Charta Bond 
Envelopes in stock in three weights and all sizes. 


CUNNINGHAS1, CURTISS & WELCH, San Francisco, Cal., carry in stock 
Magna Charta Bond in Flats, Folded Papers, Tablets and Envelopes. 


AMERICAN PAD & PAPER CO., Holyoke, [ass., carry in stock Magna 
Charta Bond Tablets in all sizes and regular weights, 


_ 
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Electricity for Registering Sheets is 
something you ought to know 
about. 


Highest Award at Columbian Expo- 
sition. 


THAUAASLLLUULLUULLLLALLLLLLL LEC 


Largest output of Folding Machines. 


HIGHEST GRADE MACHINERY. 


Your own interests will suggest that you should, at least, send for our Catalogue before buying a Folding Machine. 


OFFICES: 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, 
AND LONDON, ENGLAND. 


DEXTER FOLDER CoO. 


tm FULTON, N.Y. 





Steel and Copper Plate 
Engravers and Printers..... 
Steel Dies and Embossing, | 


WEDDING INVITATIONS AND CARDS, 
SPRING AND OPENING ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
BUSINESS CARDS AND LETTER HEADS. 


WM. FREUND & SONS, 


---155 STATE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


VL LLL 
SAMPLES SENT..... 


ESTABLISHED 1869. INCORPORATED 1893, 


Thalmann <rieing Ink =. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 









PRINTING — 


— AND— 


INKS 


TRADE MAR 
ER nee. AND PLATE OILS. 
Office — 210 Olive Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MoO. 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 415-417 DEARBORN STREET. 


Works—2115 to 2121 Singleton St, 





GEO. H. TAYLOR. JAMES T. MIX, 


N. W. TAYLOR. 


Geo. H. Taylor & Co. 
waotests PAPER 


207 & 209 Monroe St., Chicago. 


WE CARRY A COMPLETE LINE OF THE FOLLOWING: 


Cover Papers, Extra Chromo Plate Papers 
Extra Super Book Papers, White and Tinted, No.1 and 2 Lith. Book Papers. 
No. 1 Super Book, White and Tinted, Document Manila, 
No. 18. & C. Book, White and Tinted, Wrap pping Manila, 
No. 2 Machine Finished, White and Tinted, Roll Manila, 
Colored Book Papers, Fine Laid Book, 
Extra Heavy Toned Laid Papers, Enameled Book, 
Parchment Manila Writing, Print Papers, 
Railroad Manila Writing. 


A SPECIALTY OF PRINTING PAPER IN ROLLS. 








.. DEALERS... 


W. B. Conkey Company. 
° > 


OOK Manufacturers for 
Printers and Publishers. 
Publishers and Printers of the ‘‘ Official Catalogue,”’ paper $1.50, cloth $2.50 ; 
‘Official Directory,” cloth $2.50; and ‘‘Conkey’s Complete Guide,”’ 


paper 25 cts., of the World's Columbian Exposition. 
SENT PREPAID UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


Gase Making and Embossing of all kinds for the Trade. 
SEND FOR BSTIMATBS. 
FACTORIES: OFFICES: 


63-71 &% 78-88 Plymouth Place { Nos. 841-351 Dearborn Street 


CHICAGO. 





ILLINOIS PAPER GOMPANY, 


181 Monroe Street, Chicago, 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Book, Cover, DocumMENT, RoPE AND 
No. 1 MANILA 


AND 


Western Agents for the unrivaled PARKER’S 
BLOTTING. 





FRENCH LINEN. 


A STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS CREAM LINEN PAPER. 
500 SHEETS TO REAM. 
Made of Pure Linen. Suitable for Finest Office Stationery. 


We carry in stock the following sizes and weights: 





10, 12 oe ae. 10 Ib. Cap. 
12, 16 emy. : 
LAID, { 12, 16, 20 Ib. Folio. wove, 1% 5 eR Pee. 
16, 20, 24 Ib. Royal. 16, 20 Ib. Royal. 
20, 24 Ib. Double Cap. 20 Ib. 


Double Cap. 


PRICE 22 CENTS PER LB. 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, 


120-122 FRANKLIN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 














Established 1882. 
Incorporated 1874. 


O° § 


se 
ow 


Bradner Smith & Gompany, 


Paper Makers, 


119 Monroé Strest, 
Ohicago. 





Bradner Smith & Co. 
No. I Ledger. 


EQUAL TO THE BEST. 
SOLD AT POUND PRICE. 
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You Will.... 
Make No Mistake > 


IF YOU SEND TO 


(ANE BROS. & 60. 


179 Monroe St., GHIGAGO, 
406 North Third St., ST. LOUIS, 


Book Binders’ 
Supplies, 


PAPER LEATHER 
COVER PAPERS, Etc. 





WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


HOLYOKE, MASS., U.S.A. 


Make exclusively high grade 
loft-dried Papers. 


They are the largest manu- 
facturers of these goods in 
the world. 


Product, 
27 Tons 
Daily. 


Their many departments, each fully equipped, enable them to 
supply promptly any requirements where beauty and excellence are 
desired. 


Their.... , 
Possess all known merits as 
Ledger Papers, to durability, strength, 
Bond Papers, writing surface, color and 
Linen Papers, general appearance. 
Ther... 


Arethe Papers par excellence 
for business stationery. 
Their writing qualities are 
perfect, and the printer or 
lithographer can, by using 
them, get his best effects. 


White Flat Writings, 
Tinted Flat Writings, 
in either laid or wove, antique or 
smooth finish, 
Their .... 
Wedding Bristols, 


Mill Bristols, 
in both white and tints, and in many 
gradings of quality, 


Their goods, in each department, are, above all things, uniform in 
quality and character. No competing goods are even claimed to 


Are the very best goods to 
be had for all purposes, 
where cardboard is re- 
quired. 


approach them in this respect. 

Their prices are no higher than the prices others ask for inferior 
goods. 

They will be pleased to send you samples, if your dealer doesn’t 
carry the goods. 


WM. WHITING, TREASURER. 


KENTA PAPER GOMPANY 


TURNER’S FALLS, MASS. 


FACSIMILE Dp & 


OF 
WATERMARKS. Oe 


are well made, strong, hard sized, 


KEITH LEDGER PAPERS tule nicely, write easily, erase and re- 


write without difficulty, and have been given the preference by good judges 
in competitive tests with all other leading brands of Ledger paper. 














SEND 
FOR 
SAMPLES. 















RAVELSTONE Flats are made in Laid and Wove, White and Perfec- 
tion Tints, and are used by Lithographers, Stationers 
and Printers for first-class Commercial Stationery for Banks, Insurance 
Offices and Business Houses generally. These papers are also put up ruled 


and folded, in the usual sizes. 





WESTLOGK Flats are well known and highly prized for their good 
YIN color, cleanliness, freedom from imperfections and all 
adulterants, strength, hard sizing, anc are used for all kinds of commercial 
work, being especially preferred by makers of Blank Books, because they 
are thicker for the weight than other papers. These papers are put up 
folded, and in Note, Letter and Bill Heads, etc. 





The above Papers are offered to the Trade through Agents located in 
the principal centers of distribution throughout the Gountrg. 
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= The Hamilton — 
Mfg. Co. 


- TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


MANUFACTURERS 
e+ OF .. 


A Workman is known by his Tools. 


Good tools produce good work, in the hands of 
competent workmen. Good work produces busi- 
ness and business produces cash. That is the 
point. Money is what we are all after. At the 
Ww 0 OD TYPE fo = ny same time it is gratifying to know that while the 

quantity of your work is satisfactory to you, its 
quality pleases your customers. That is our 
position. The quality of our goods is the highest. 


ANNVIAUTVULVNUI TITY HME 


HTIANIUATH 
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AND 


= Printers Feiditere = = 


BORDERS, WOOD RULE 
CHERRY REGLET 





















FURNITURE S, 
+ , STANDS, CABINETS ppb aba’ a ENDWOOD CUTTING BOARDS. 
= aiitieaietiies. = improving old ones. | wa 2 ZO — 
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You can buy our Handsome 
...fardwood Furniture at the same price you 


would pay for cheap stained softwood furniture. Our 


goods wear longer, preserve your type and allow you M ADE of endwood, kiln dried maple, any size desired. 
1, : : . : Each piece is grooved on all sides, and spliced and 
to turn out a better class of work, with the result as anlh th Sthe! silgahating iphone, Phe teneth telank the 
above illustrated. Get our complete catalogues and most durable and perfect cutting board which can be made. 
look into the matter. It will pay you, PRICE, PER SQUARE INCH,” FACE MEASURE, 2% CTS. 


- OUR GOODS CAN BE PURCHASED OF ALL RELIABLE DEALERS ::: 





Vaughn Ideal Hand Cylinder Press 


An impression is taken by each forward or backward NY A New Departure 


turn of the crank. The press runs so easily that a boy or 


girl of fifteen can operate it without undue exertion. 7A for Gountry 
Newspaper Printing 


“ie PATENTED ‘JULY. 26, 1892. aor. 3. 


It occupies the least floor space. 

It is the fastest hand cylinder made. 

It is lightest, although built of iron and steel. 
It is the safest to operate, and makes less noise. 
It does excellent newspaper work, and 

It invariably gives satisfaction. 





SIZES AND PRICES. 


No. 1.—8-Col. Folio, or 5-Col. Quarto, bed, 2814 x 43, $200.00 
No. 2.—9-Col. Folio, or 6-Col. Quarto, bed, 3314 x 481/, 225.00 
Frisket, for No. 1, extra, $6.00; for No. 2, $6.50. 


For sale by all Type Founders and dealers in Printers’ 


M hi ILLUSTRATION SHOWING IDEAL PRESS READY FOR LOWERING 
ac inery. “YMPAN AND TAKING IMPRESSION. 


creasreorPreses — THE QHALLENGE MAGHINERY G0O,, sou: ssserscronens, 


Paper Cutters and = 
: Other Printing Ma- : OFFICE AND WORKS: 


=chinery. . - - - = 2529-2547 Leo St., Archer Ave., two blocks west of Halsted St., CH ICAGO, U.S.A. 





Manufacturers of GHALLENGE-GORDON JOB PRESSES, ADVANGE and GHALLENGE PAPER GUTTERS, Etc. 














“ 








OVER 1,100 OUTFITS SOLD SINCE OCTOBER, 1892. 


NO PRINTER CAN AFFORD TO DO WITHOUT IT WHO WISHES TO 
DO FINE WORK. 


The New Tint Block Process. 


PRICE #15.00 


Including Material, Tools for Working 
and Instructions. 





UR NEW TINT BLOCK PROCESS enables every printer 
to make his own tint blocks, color plates, ornaments for 
embellishing a fancy or eccentric job, embossing dies, 
etc., without the services of an engraver. The handling 
of the Process and tools is so very easy that it must be 
adopted by every letterpress printer, as it enables him 
to decorate his work, and produce elegance and effect 
in commercial printing with the greatest ease and dis- 
patch. Absolutely no experience required, as with our 
Patent Plates, Tools and Book of Instruction, any intelli- 
gent compositor or pressman can do his own engraving, 
and make tint blocks of all kinds in a variety of designs 
for single letters or whole forms, and at trifling expense. 


(SIDE INITIAL VIGNETTE No. 922.) 


We have now ready for distribution our Catalogue of 


Ornaments for Books and Jobwork. 


It contains over 1,000 new artistic designs in Sectional 
Vignettes, Head, Tail, Corner and Side Pieces, Orna- 
mental Borders, Pictorial Blocks, Initial Letters, etc. 
These goods are all novelties, new and original with us. 
‘They are not typefoundry creations, but have been designed especially to 
enable the compositor to more fully cope with the pen artist in embellishing 
artistic printing. We have printed the book in twenty colors and tints, size 
9% by 12% inches, and have made it a color study as well as offering sugges- 
tions in the practical use of our Tint Block Process. Sent only — receipt 
of 25 cents, which amount will be credited on first order for any of our geod. 


EVELYN PATENT TINT BLOCK CO., 


NEW TINT BLOCK PROCESS. 
VIGNETTES AND ORNAMENTS 
FOR BOOKS AND JOBWORK. 
NOVELTIES IN BRASS RULES, 
RULE TERMINALS, ETC. 


Manufacturers of 
Specialties for Printers, 


Baltimore, Md. 
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ADVERTISING 
THAT ADVERTISES.”’ 


TSeerecererrs. 
Wide-Awake Advertisers. 





Price, $1.00 





It contains text matter and designs relative Perey ve to 
to the efficient and only method of advertising fifteen colors 
so successfully used by Zhe Electric Printer. each page 


Every page a color study ; every page varying in Daintil 
text. Valuable as a reference. — wn 


This method of advertising need not cost a cent. If you buy 
the book the ‘‘HOW ”’ is given as a PREMIUM. 
LIMITED EDITION. ORDER EARLY. 


Postage stamps or local checks not acceptable. Foreign 
orders to countries in the postal union, $1.25 prepaid. Other 
countries, postage added. 


WRIGHT, ‘‘ ELEGTRIG”’ PRINTER, 
P. O. BOX 65. BUFFALO, N. Y. 





| Thé Latest Paper Gutters 





$< 
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Write for Description, THE W. 0. HIGKOK MFG. 60. 


Price and Points .. . | HARRISBURG, PA. 








THE “LINOTYPE” SAW TABLE. 


<< 
Clie 


For newspapers using Linotype Machine this improved saw is indispens- 
able. It is easily regulated to cut lines, either half measure or any other 
desired width. The gauges are so arranged that they can be set on the 
instant, and up to fifty lines of matter can be cut at one time. The Saw can 
also be used for cutting stereotypes. Write for circulars and testimonials. 


F. WESEL MFG. CO., NEw YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


Printers’, Electrotypers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery and Supplies. 





FACTORY: BROOKLYN, N.Y. 














General Offices: DETROIT, MICH. 
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THE ROGERS TYPOGRAPH 
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THEJCOMPOSING ROOM—THE DETROIT JOURNAL. 


A Model Typograph PWachine Office. 


set for the paper 57,813,000 ems. 


In 301 working days in 1893, ten machines, including one headline machine, in this oftice 


The value of the same at Union scale is - - - . $20,812.68 . 
The cost of the machine composition was - - - - - 9,905.67 
Gain over hand composition was - - - - - - 10,907.01 
Outside work done was - - - - - - - 534.45 
Total savings, ° . . ° ° . $11,441.46 


This is from first machines ever made of this kind. 
OUR LATER AND IMPROVED MACHINES are capable of doing 25 to So per cent better, 


according to the skill of the operators. 


Shops : 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 








> 
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'TIS A POOR RULE THAT WONT WORK BOTH WAYS 


Any good brass rule--and there are a number of people who make 
good rule besides ourselves--is of the right height and will match 
our type in this respect. Any good single or dotted six to pica 
rule, the face of which is in the middle of the body, as it should 
be, will line with our STANDARD LINE type by the use of regular 
leads and slugs without cardboard or paper. If you are curious to 
know how it can be made so as to overcome the objections you 
have to ordinary type, send for our circular. 


INLAND TYPE FOUNDRY 


217-219 OLIVE ST. ST. LOUIS 








owe IRON WORKS, “=. 


Ria ar BUFFALO, N. Y. 


















WITH IMPROVED FINGER GAUGE, 


PRICE $175.00. 


THE BEST PAPER CUTTER IN THE 
MARKET FOR THE MONEY. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


y—- || @aays= PRINTERS’, BOOKBINDERS’ 
— Louw AND PAPER MAKERS’ 


e® MACHINERY. 
sie, © BARNHART ‘BROS. & SPINDLER, GES3e%S7SENcse™* CHICAGO. 
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OUR METHODS COMPRISE 
EVERY MODERN PRO= 
CESS USED IN THE PRO= 
DUCTION OF PEATES 
FOR THE PRINTING 
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ZINC ETCHING 
HALF-TONE PROCESS 
COPPER ETCHING 
WAX PROCESS 
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Headquarters jor 
Liberty Presses. 


©o*—— SOLE AGENTS FOR —°® 


M. GALLY UNIVERSAL PRESSES. 


Office of M. GALLY UNIVERSAL PRESS CO. 


MANHATTAN TYPE FOUNDRY, 
No. 52 and 54 Frankfort Street, 
NEW YORK. 











FROM GAS OR 
GASOLINE. 


POWER 





THE OTTO Gas ENGINE 


OF TODAY, IS THE RESULT OF OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE IN THIS FIELD. 





CAN BE 
USED 
EVERY: 
WHERE ! 


No Bolter, 
No STEAM, 
No Coat, 
No ASHES, 
No GAUGES, 
No ENGINEER, 


35,000 IN USE! No DANGER. 


SIZES: 1-3 TO 100 HORSE-POWER. 





OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, 


No. 245 Lake Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Cor. 33d and Walnut Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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FOR COATED PAPER 


TERETE TTI 


The Leading 
Manufacturers in the United States today 





Printing Ink 


ARE 


ae Fred’k H. Levey Co. 


New York. 


Vy ) b V ‘J Because the finest work in this country 
r) 


is done with their Ink. om 


TERETE TERETE 


IS BETTER WORK KNOWN THAN IS SHOWN BY 


tharper’s Magazine, 
Cosmopolitan Magazine, 
Zllustrated American, 
Californian. 


The Century Magazine, 
Scribner’s Magazine, 
St. Wicholas Magazine, 
Ladies’ home Journal, 


ALL of the above use our Ink ONLY for one reason— that tt 
as the BEST they can buy. 


Fred’k H. Levey Co. 
59 Beekman St., New York. 


FRED’K H. LEVEY, PRESIDENT. 
CHAS. E. NEWTON, VICE-PRESIDENT. 


REED & GOODMAN, San Francisco, Cal., Sole Agents for Pacific Coast. 








4@~ On receipt of $1.00, we will send, expressage prepaid to any part of the United States, one pound can of our celebrated “‘ Insurance Policy” Ink.-@& 
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The Huder Grank Movement Super Royal Jopber. 


(MOVEMENT PATENTED JULY 22, 1890.) 


TWO OR THREE ROLLERS. FOUR TRACKS. BOX FRAME. NO SPRINGS. 


Front Delivery, Table Distribution. Back Delivery, Table or Drum Distribution, 


rn 


STALLED TTT 


ANION fell 





of the bed. The whole movement is as simple and durable as an ordinary train of gears. We guarantee the movement 
to run perfectly smooth, and without a particle of jar at any point; to run faster and last longer than any other 
movement now on the market. With proper care there is not a single part that will give out or need repairing ; and we want to 
cal] special attention to the fact that there are no cams, cam-gears, eccentrics, or any queer-shaped parts about it, but that each 
and all of the parts are straight or round, and can be made in any first-class machine shop without special tools. 
There is no lost motion between the bed and cylinder during the printing stroke, and the register is perfect at all speeds. 
The distributing and form rollers are of wrought-iron pipe, with steel journals welded in. The distribution is exceptionally 
fine. The cylinder never comes to a full stop when the press is in operation, but keeps moving slowly when the bed is 
reversing, until the speed of the bed is equal, when it increases in unison with the bed. The sheet is taken by the grippers when 
the cylinder is moving slowly — an important point in favor of perfect register. 

Having no complicated cam or stop motions to get out of order or limit the speed of the press, we guarantee every machine 
to print twenty-two hundred sheets per hour, when properly fed, in perfect register and without jar or extra wear. 

The cylinder can be tripped at the will of the feeder, and up to the moment when the sheet is taken by the grippers. The 
bed is supported under the line of impression by four large rollers, journaled in stands which are fastened to a rigid box-stay that 
cannot spring or give in the least degree. The side-frames are of the box pattern, also, and every part of the machine is con- 
structed with an eye to great strength and durability. The sheets are delivered in front of the cylinder, clean side to the fly, 
which is positive and noiseless in its action. 

We unhesitatingly pronounce this press the most simple, complete and serviceable, of its size, ever introduced, and invite 
the closest inspection and comparison. . 


/ HE BED AND CYLINDER are each driven by a crank, and there are no springs required to help reverse the motion- 











SIZES. DIMENSIONS, WEIGHT AND SPEED. 


























Rollers coverin Bed inside Length Width Height ‘ : 
entire form. ¥ bearers. | Matter. | over al. over all. over all. | Weight boxed. | Speed. 

: 3 ; | 
FRONT DELIVERY . 2 28x 35in. | 23x32in. || 8ft.6in. | 5ft.roin. | 4 ft. 2in. | About 4 tons. | 1,200 to 2,200 
FRONT DELIVERY . 3 28x 35in. | 19x 32in. || 8ft.6in. | 5 ft. 1oin. | 4ft.2in. | About 4 tons. | 1,200 to 2,200 
BACK DELIVERY. . | 2 28 x 35 in. | 23x 32in. | 10 ft.6in. | 5 ft. 1oin. | 4ft.2in. | About 4 tons. | 1,200 to 2,200 
BACK DELIVERY. . | 3 | 28x 35in. | 19x 32in. | 10 ft.6in. | 5 ft. 1oin. | 4 ft.2in. | About 4 tons. | 1,200 to 2,200 








We furnish with Press—Countershaft, Hangers, Cone Pulleys, Driving Pulleys, Two Sets of Roller Stocks, Wrenches, Boxes and Shipping. 


VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, 


69 ANN ST. AND 17 TO 23 ROSE ST., NEW YORK. No. 256 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
H. W. THORNTON, Western Manager. 
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We are ~— 


a: Advertised by our 
=~ Competitors. 





You HAVE often heard Ink Salesmen say: 


“Our Inks are cheaper than the 
Queen City.” 


“Our Inks are better than the 
Queen City.” 


“Our Inks are as good as the 
Queen City.” 


In other words, they say that the Queen City Inks 
are the best made. If you desire Inks of that 
quality, we would be pleased to serve you. 


The Queen City Printing Ink Co. 


-- CINCINNATI -= 


347 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
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‘Do you want an Experienced, Efficient 
and Economical 


ASSISTANT EDITOR ? 


~~ <c- 


SYNDICATE SERVICE of the American 


eee HE 
| Press Association will supply that need. 


perfectly. It will fill every department of your paper, 
except the local, in a more satisfactory manner than an 
assistant editor could, and leave you free to concentrate 
your attention on locals and advertising. This service 
costs from 20 to 33 cents a column, including first-class 
cuts, and saves the expense of composition. Its utility 
has been demonstrated to the satisfaction of over 6,000 


publishers. 
THIS ASSISTANT EDITOR 


Is fully up to date; always on time; never kicks; no 
brain fag; no bodily ilis; enterprising, but 
quiet and inoffensive. 


For further information, address 


American Press Association, 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


BOSTON. CINCINNATI. ST. PAUL. 
PHILADELPHIA. ATLANTA. OMAHA. 
BUFFALO. INDIANAPOLIS. DALLAS. 
PITTSBURGH. DETROIT. SAN FRANCISCO. 


THE INLAND 








PRINTER. 


WON’T 
DON’T 
NEVER 


FIGURES = LIE 


When operated with clock-work precision in a 
mechanical device whose endurance and solidity 











is equal to a steel cube. . . .... Such is 
THE CONSECUTIVE 
NUMBERING 
nea MACH iN E—~_ 
> 
com Cf ene 
Strong, Self-Changing. 
Compact, Requires No 
Durable. Attachments. 





PAT. MAY 26, 1885. PAT. OCT. 16, 1888. 
} PVE CUT shows the latest improved Numbering Machine for printing 
y presses. It has gained the printer’s praise the world over. More 
than 6,000 of these little wonde ers are in operation at this time, put- 
ting money into the printer's pocket wherever used. Leading bank note 
companies everywhere use them. A hustling printer can’t well keep shop 
without at least one. Smallest typographical Numbering Machine possi- 
ble; permits printing and numbering at one impression, a saving of 100 
percent; constructed of the best tool steel and will last a lifetime ; sold at 
a moderate price; will pay for itself in a few jobs. Illustrated catalogue 
ready by February 15 — write for one. 


JOSEPH WETTER & CO. 
20 & 22 MORTON STREET, 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


BG All the admission tickets of the World's Columbian F-xposttion were 
numbered with the Wetter Numbering Machine. 





Brown & Garver rower Taper Outting Machines 


A ii ul ll 





t 
Si 
Absolute : 
Oo —gees 
Accuracy, @ PEN, tome 
Reliability F 


OSWEGO 
MACHINE WORKS, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


OSWEGO, N. Y. 








| 
: 





= Simple in 
= : ox Adjustment 
iF (CWA) Rapid and 
Durable. 





La 
») 
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WORKS: 
~ Osw EGO, N. Y. 
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T-W:-@ C:B- SHERIDAN “""F 
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2... Paper Gutters 


ay 








“Sheridan Auto” Gutter 
“The Sheridan’ Gutter 
“Empire State” Gutter 
“Perfection” Gutter 
“Pertect Gem’ Gutter 


mi 
e 



































and Diplomas at the 
WORLD'S GOLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 


than anyone else in our line in 
) the world. 


j | oe [Nees more Medals See je SS S 












. AWEey the largest stock 

in the Country, and 
can furnish a Full Outfit for the 
Largest Bindery or Paper Box 








SEND FOR | 
1894 | Shop at once. 
S CATALOGUE. es 
~ ~! 
2,4 and 6 Reade Street, | WORKS: + 413 Dearborn Street, 


NEW YORK. ‘}  CHAMPLAIN, N.Y. | CHICAGO, 
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NS NPRINCIPLED SALESMEN, representing competing press 
& manufacturers, seem to have a special ‘‘ grudge” against the 


BABCOCK OPTIMUS 


And claim to cite an instance where a certain press of this style did 
not give satisfaction. - 

Unselfish fellows, indeed, who either have the interest of pro- 
spective buyers at heart, ov e/se are alarmed at the steadily increasing 
sales of BABCOCK Machines. 

The press which they refer to was the first of its kind ever sold 


in the West; was used for several years in a Chicago printing office ; 
passed through a 





serious conflagra- 
tion — falling from 
the fourth floor into 
a basement—and is 
today in use in a 
large Indiana office, 
whose owner says 
he ‘‘wouldn’t trade 
it for a press of any 
other make.” 


And this is the 
machine that has 











caused these sales- 
men so many sleep- 











iP 









S TD > 
S 5 
S 


less nights. 

The sales of BABCOCK Presses, during the World’s Fair period, 
were in excess of those made by any ¢wo rival manufacturers, simply 
because the printing fraternity had an opportunity of making com- 
parisons. Comparisons ave odious—-for ‘‘the other fellow.” The 
Babcock never shines more reslpendently than when working side by 
side with other makes. 

Do not buy a cylinder press of any kind without first making 
careful investigation of the BABCOCK. 


Send for Catalogues. 


BABGOGK PRINTING PRESS MFG. GO. 
+ «++ NEW LONDON, GONK. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 


General Western Agents, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“= —=Cineinnati, ©. 
BRANCHES, NEW YORK:é,- CHICAGO. 








LOOK FORVVARD | 


NEVER # LOOK * BACKWARD. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Say what you have to say in as few words 
as possible and let tt go at that. 





ZAINSY 


Think only of the future and how to better 
your condition, then write us, stating what 
you desire in our line, and we will help you 
by making the finest quality of 


HALF-TONE ENGRAVING, 
WOOD ENGRAVING, 
ZINC ETCHING 

ano ELECTROTY PING 


that can be reproduced at “live and let live” 
prices. 


BLOMGREN Bros. & Co. 


O. N. BLOMGREN, Presivent. 
Cc. G. BLOMGREN, Vice-PRESIDENT. 








V 
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See specimens of work in another part of this issue. 


Sekuaere Soret wy ENGRAVERS »% 
TW 
— ™  ELECTROTYPERS. 


175 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 


\ 


The Largest Estabhshment of its kind in 
the Umiverse. 


Send 10 cents in stamps for specimen of Actresses. 


EYL YY 
ELL ELS 


A few more WORLD’S FAIR SPECIMENS for 6 cents in stamps. 
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THIS IS A WORK WHICH EVERY READER 
OF THIS MAGAZINE SHOULD POSSESS. . . 











A Book to 
carry in the 
Vest Pocket, 


although it contains 33,000 words—the pronunciation, syllable 
divisions, part of speech, capitalization, participles and definitions 
being given. It is an invaluable companion to everybody who has 
occasion to talk, read or write. This book is not a “speller” 
made hastily only to sell; but is an accurate and complete dictionary, 
compiled from the latest edition of Webster’s great International. 
Especially valuable to every editor, printer, pressman, student and 
stenographer, and worth ten times its cost to anybody. It is: 
complete, practical, accurate and convenient. In size, only 
Y% x 2% x 5% inches, and it weighs but two ounces. 


The Size of the book makes it especially valuable,—it is 
always at hand when needed. For this reason it is worth more to 
most people than an Unabridged, and it contains almost every word 
that the average person will ever have occasion to use. 


Price, handsomely bound in leather, indexed, 50 cents. 
Cloth, not indexed, 25 cents. 


Special Premium Offer. we will mail one of 
the leather bound, indexed books as a premium to anyone sending 
us two yearly subscriptions (and $4.00) to begin with the April 
number, one of which must be a new subscription; or will mail 
the cloth bound book to anyone sending us two half-yearly sub- 











scriptions (and $2.00) to begin with 





the April issue, one of the half- 
yearly subscriptions to be a new 


A PREMIUM WORTH HAVING 


uymnnr 


ofllllithy 





one. This book is 








Subscribe for the best typographic magazine in the world and 
secure this book, or send amount and buy one. Remit money order, 
postal note, or stamps for a single book, and address all orders to 


Tat INLAND PRINTER 





martinet 


miar’tin-ét, 7. disciplinarian. 
mar’tin-gale, or -gal, n.strap. 
miar’tyr,r.t.(ed,ing) to torture. 
mar’tyr-dom, . torment.[der, 
mir’vel, v. ¢. (ed, ing) to won- 
miar’vel-ous, «. wonderful. 
mas’edt, n. that which 
mAs’cotte,§ brings good luck. 
mas’cu-line, a. not female. 
mas-eu-lin’i-ty, 7. 

mish, rv. ¢. (ed, ing) to crush. 
mask, r. ¢. (ed, ing) to hide. 
m@’son, n. builder in stone, &c. 
ma’son,-ry, n. brick or stone 
m4-s00'1l4,nboat in India[work. 
masque, ». a mask. [guise. 
mas-quer-ade’, [-ker-] ”. dis- 
mass, n. bulk. (to kill. 
mis’s4-ere, [-ker] v. t. (ed, ing) 
mas’sage, n. a rubbing.[snake. 
mas-s4-sau’ga, ». black rattle- 
mAs’se ter, n. a large muscle. 
mAss’ive, a heavy. [pole. 
mast, ». nuts; upright ship 
mas’tér, v. ¢. to conquer. 
mas’ter-ful, a. domineering. 
mas’ter-ly, a. skillful. 
mAs’ter-piece, x. a best work. 
mAas’ter-y, ». command. 
mas’tie, ». tree and its resin. 
mAas’ti-eate, v. t. (ed, ing) to 
mas 'tiff, n. jarge dog. [chew. 
mas-ti'tis, n. disease of breast. 
mas’to-don, n. extinct quadru- 
mas’toid,a.breast shaped.[ped. 
=, ba sag ting) to entangle. 
mat’a-dore, 

era bn. bull fighter. 
ma-ta-ma'ta, ». kind tortoise. 
match, v. t. (ed, ing) to equal. 
mAatch’a-ble, a. 

mAatch’less, a. unequaled. 
mAatch’lock, x. kind of lock. 
mate, r.t. (ed, ing) to match. 
mAt’e-lote, ». a dish of food. 
ma’ter, . mother. 
mé4-té’ri-al, a. (ly,adv.)bodily. 
mé4-te’ri-al-ist, n. 
ma-te’ri-al-ize, v. t. (ed, ing) 
méa-tée’ri-& méd’i-e4, x. [erlv. 
mé-tér’nal, a. (ly, adv.) moth- 
mé-tér’ni-ty, ». motherhood. 
math-e-mat'ie-al, a. accurate. 
math-e-mé4-ti’cian, n. 
math-e-mat’ies, ». a science. 
mat’in, m. morning worship. 
mat-i-nee’,» entertainm’t,p.m. 
ma-trass’, ». chemical vessel. 
mat’ri-¢i {enroll. 


18 


mediocre 
mat-u-ti’nal, «. early. 
maud’lin, a. weak and silly. 
maul, rv. t. (ed, ing) to beat? 
maul’-stiek, ». artist’s stick. 
maund’er, v. i. to mumble. 
yun’drii, n, two pronged 
aby | Thirs-day,m. (pick. 
au-s0-lé’an, a. monumental. 
u-so-le’im, ”. grand tomb. 





mauve [mov], n. a violet color. 
ma’vis, n. European thrush. 
maw, n. a gull; craw. 

m: wk’ish, a, nauseous, 
max-il’la, . jaw bone. 
max’il-la-ry, a. of the jaw. 
max’im, x. a proverb. 
max’i-mim, n. highest degree. 





ll. |may,v. (might), auxiliary verb. 


may be, adv. perhaps. 
may’bush, +. hawthorn. 
may’ flow-er,n. in N.Eng. arbu- 
ma-yon-naige’, n. sauce. [tus. 
may’6or, +. chief city officer. 
may’or-al-ty,n office of mayor. 
may’or-ess, . wife of mayor. 
May’-pole,n. pole for May day. 
maz’ard, n.small black cherry. 
m4z-4-rine’, n. blue color. 
maze, v. t. (ed, ing) to confuse. 
mete: Aeged bn. Polish dance. 
u 





ma’zy, a. intricate. 

méa yn. a drink; meadow. 
méad Ow, n. grass land. 

oc al a a. thin; poor. 
méal, m. a repast; flour. [dry. 
Mméa’ly, a. (i-er, i-est) soft and 
méa’ly tired, @. plausibl 
méan,v.t.[méant,ing]to design. 
méan, «r. (lv, adv.) base. 
me-an’der,v.i.(ed,ing) to wind. 
me-an'dri-an, a. winding. 
méan’nessg, ». lowness. 
méa’gles,n. J.eruptive disease. 
méag’ur-4-ble, a. moderate. 
méas’ure, v. ¢. (ed, ing) to esti- 
méas’ure-less,alimitless[{mate. 
méas’ure-ment, ”. measure. 
méat, n. food. 

me-At’o-seope, » speculum. 
me-eii'te, n. rope of hair. 
me-ehan‘ie, n. an artisan.[like. 
me-ehan'ie-al, a. (ly) machine 
méeh-a-ni'cian, n. machinist. 
méeh’an-igm, ». construction. 
Méeh'lin, «2. city in Belgium; 
me-e0'ni-um, ”. opium. [coin. 
1,2 reward in shape of 
lion, m. memorial coin. 





méd’a: 





e, n. 
mé-trie’u-late, r. t. (ed, ing) to 
mat-ri-mo’ni-al, a. nuptial. 
mat’ri-mo-ny, ». marriage. 











‘dle ;vi.(ed,ing) to interfere. 
méd’dle-some, @. officious. 
6’ val, a. middle ages. 





matrix, a. (pl. -ces) a mold. 
stron, x. (ly, adv.) house- 
it’ron-age ov ma-,n.[keeper. 
it’ter, ». material. 

it’ter, v.i.(ed, ing) to signify. 
it’ter-of-faet’, a. dry. 
ting, n. straw carpet. 
t’tock, n. implement. 
t’tréss, n. stuffed bed. 
it’u-rate, v. ¢. to ripen. 
m4-ture’,v.t.tocomplete[ment. 
méa-ti’ri-ty, n. full develop- 





-al, a. average; mean. 

-an, a. middle. 

“ate, v.é. (ed, ing). 

-&-tor, n. intercessor. 

me-di-4-to’rial, a. 

‘ie-al, a. (ly, adv.) 

‘i-e4-ment, n. 2 medicine. 

‘i-eate, v. t. (ed, ing). 
¢’i-nal, a. healing. 

méd’ 








ine, m. 2 remedy. 
mé'di-o-ere [-ker), @. ordinary. 
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Printing Inks... 


MANUFACTURED BY 





..-A. D. WADE & CO. 


No. 28 READE ST. 
NEW YORK. 





FOR SALE IN ALL VARIETY BY OUR AGENTS, 
AS FOLLOWS: 


MARDER, LUSE & CO. FOUNDRY, . 
MARDER, LUSE & CO. FOUNDRY, 
MARDER, LUSE & CO. FOUNDRY, . 
ST. LOUIS (PAPER) GOs;6.. 0) ¢) 0 
GEORGE C. JAMES & CO.,. 
CLEVELAND PAPER CO.,. . . Cleveland, Ohio. 
J. A. REED & Co., . . Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MACKELLAR, SMITHS & JORDAN CO. FOUNDRY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
. Omaha, Neb. 

. St. Louis, Mo. 

. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MATHER MANUFACTURING CoO., 


DICKINSON TYPE FOUNDRY, . Boston, Mass. 
HUDSON VALLEY PAPER CO., . Albany, N. Y. 
C. P. KNIGHT, Baltimore, Md. 
GEO. M. SAVAGE, . Detroit, Mich. 
BORGES Fe 6" SSE es fener 6 se . 

E. C. PALMER & Co., Ltd, . . New Orleans, La. 
DENVER TYPE FOUNDRY, . . . . « ~ Denver, Colo. 


J. T. RETON’S Sons, Agents, . Kansas City, Mo. 


CANADIAN AGENTS. 
BUNTIN, REID & Co., . Toronto, Ont. 
BUNTIN, GILLIES & Co., Hamilton, Ont. 
GEO. McGoun & Co., Montreal, P. Q. 
O’LOUGHLIN Bros. & Co., Winnipeg, Man. 


. Chicago, Ill. 


——=—==@ © © © 





— 


Wade's Inks | a, 





are exported to all parts of the world. 
In ordering through commission houses 
or other sources always specify ..... 


Wade’s Inks. 


News Fine News, Extra News and Book Inks. Black, Easy 
9 Working and ODORLESS ore te Ss 


_ _ Glossy, Hard Drying—will not dry on press 
Job Inks ~ “or rollers. Made Extra Quick Drying, 


Double Extra Quick Drying or Triple Extra 
Quick Drying when required : 3 


made from PURE LINSEED OIL. 


Fine Cut Inks or Intensely Black and Glossy . 


For all classes of work—made in 
Colored Inks ~ “ PuRE LINSEED OIL Varnish and free 
from ALL ADULTERANTS , 


LITHOGRAPHIC AND PLATE INKS, COPYABLE INKS, 
TINTS OF ALL SHADES, GOLD INKS, ENGRAVERS’ 
PROOF INKS, BOOKBINDERS’ INKS, SIZES, VAR- 
NISHES AND BRONZE POWDERS .....++-4-s 


Inks at $1.50 per pound and over furnished in collapsible tubes 
when so desired. eg MN yA gees 

We also make Inks for Tin Foil, Celluloid and Playing Card 
Printing, Paging, Numbering, Spool and Wood Printing and Metal 
eS Le oe et te eo a ee ee Oe 
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BENEDICT 
GRAVE 
CHICAGO 


& CO. Noted for the magnitude of their business,— oper- 
ate with complete facilities,—in separate departments — 
under capable managements,—every modern process,— are 
prepared to make—by the method best adapted to the 


S by all methods 
. - AND = 
E 


LECTROTYPERS 


subject,—in any size, style or qual- 
ity,— anything in the line of plates 
or illustrations — for use in letter- 
press printing,—and claim to be 
more reasonable in price, reliable in quality and prompt in de- 
livery, than any concern.— Sample sheets and estimates furnished. 


GEO. H. BENEDICT & CO., 175=177 S. Clark St. 











Country Newspaper Folder 





New 
3 and 4 Fold. 
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Brown Folding Machine Co. 





an am AUT ie te Manufactured 

































































by 


ERIE, PA. 











TO LEARN BOOKKEEPING. 


Printers and others can learn it at home, 
within 100 hours’ study without the 
aid of a teacher, from GOODWIN’S 
IMPROVED BOOKKEEPING AND 


S [ Hi 0 0 L BUSINESS MANUAL. (GcuaranTEED. ) 


‘I learned the science of bookkeeping from your work in less than three 
weeks, and am now keeping three different sets of books. What I learned from 
you in so short a time, cost a friend of mine $600 and over a year’s time.”’ 

Tuomas TanTisH, Skowhegan, Maine, March 2g, 1890. 


DONT GO, 


ceoeTees 


‘You illustrate what I never saw in any other work of the kind—fractical 
bookkeeping.” E. H. Wiper, bookkeeper for 
Pratt & Inman, iron and steel, Worcester, Mass. 


Size of book, 74 x10% inches; pages, 293; printed in red and black; 
richly bound; 29,369 copies sold, and 2,657 testimonials received up to Novem- 
ber 6, 1891. Price, $8.00. Twelfth Edition published January, 1891. 


Save this advertisement, as you may never see it again. You will surely 
have to have this book some day, if not af omce. Address all orders to 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
212-214 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 


“your Dewil can Run It!» 
PRINTERS, JUST WHAT YOU NEED. 


The SHIPMAN <== 


sy AUTOMATIC 
STEAM ENGINE. 


1, 2, 4, 6,8 HORSE-POWER. 
BURNS PETROLEUM, KEROSENE, ETC. 
Costs Little to Buy, Lessto Run, and Nothing to Keep. 


--%40 ANYONE CAN RUN IT o+’** 








Write for catalogue and full particulars, 


The SHIPMAN ENGINE CO., 201 summer St.. BOSTON, MASS. 




























HEBER WELLS, 


Successor to Vanderburgh, Wells & Co., 
8 Spruce Street, NEW YORK, 


g Printers’ 
Materials 


Prices OF HIGH 
Moderate. GRADE. 













“Strong Slat” 


Cases ____aaanasa-— 


We allow Printers a discount on fonts ot 
WOOD TYPE of fifty per cent, 
and five more for cash. 


Catalogues of 136 pages sent to recognized printers. 
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FOR ALL CLASSES OF WORK. 
SIMPLE, CHEAP AND INFALLIBLE. 


fa O CHEMICALS; no expensive plants. The only process 
ro RQ adapted to daily newspaper illustration. Complete outfits, 

$15.00 and upwards, according to size. A simple machine 
renders previous knowledge of engraving unnecessary for the reproduction 
of cuts. With outfitslocal papers can produce their own illustrations and 
stereotype their standing ads, etc. We make stereotyping machinery, 
power saws, routers, etc. Our combined machines are the best on the 
market. We warranteverything. Write us. 


HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO., - ST. LOUIS. 





Designing and Building 


«++» OF SPECIAL... 


MIKACGCHINERY 


Printers, Binders, Electrotypers. 
SECOND-HAND MACHINERY FOR SALE. 
REPAIRS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


JAMES ROWE, 
GENERAL MACHINIST, 


148-154 Monroe St. CHICAGO. 


Dick’s Seventh Mailer. 





With Dick’s Mailer, in ten hours, each of six experts, unaided, \its for 
the mail bags, 20,000 Inter Oceans. Three a second have been stamped. 


OVER 8,000 NOW IN USE. PRICE, $20.25, WITHOUT ROYALTY. 


Address, REV. ROBERT DICK ESTATE, Burrato, N.Y. 





enews (galley Lock! 


Sy Se ee, 











THIS CUT SHOWS THE LOCK HOLDING TWO COLUMNS OF MATTER. 


The Only Successful Lock in Use. 


PRACTICABLE, DURABLE, SIMPLE. 


Highly Recommended by Experienced Printers. Instantaneous in Its 
Operation. The Great Labor and Time-Saver for the Make-up. 
Indispensible to Business Economy. 


IT GOMBINES BOTH SIDE-STIGK AND FOOT-BRAGE. 


MADE ENTIRELY OF BRASS. 


For CIRCULARS AND PRICES, WRITE 


A. H. BEARDSLEY, 
ELKHART, IND. 


MANUFACTURER OF 
... BRASS NOVELTIES. 





TPIDIG GoMpOsitiON Cabinet. 


YAU 


Yhuenan 











_ Ze 


Hi 
at i 


We make CABINETS of every style 
and size in Oak or Cherry. Brack- WO 0 D TY PE 
ets as above, or ‘‘ tilting’’ if pre- 


ferred. SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


CASES, GALLEYS, STANDS, 
REGLET, FURNITURE, Try Our Patent—_ 


"wate, | SILEL FORNIURE 


PROOF PRESSES, Etc., Etc. A GREAT SUCCESS! 








Ready to do business for ACTUAL, CASH at special prices. 


MORGANS - WILCOx Co. 
MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 
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PROUTY WOOD PRINTER. 


HIS press was designed and made for use in 
wood printing establishments, where a great 
variety of large and heavy work is called for. It 
has been in use for the past eight years.in one of 
the largest factories in the country, and has been 
subjected to the most severe tests possible. This 
press will print boards eight feet long for fence 
signs, register perfectly on uneven stock for color 
work (something that cannot be done on any 
cylinder wood press in the country) and be opera- 
ted at a speed of 2,500 per hour. 

By using our steel type, boards of any size, in 
one or more colors, can be printed as quickly and 
as cheaply on this press as paper on a regular job 
press. Rough stock of different thicknesses can 
be used, making a great saving in the cost of 
boxes. 

The expensive curved plates, used on cylinder 
machines, making the cost of printing small orders of boxes more than the profits, are entirely done away with 
on these machines. Send for our special: catalogue of Wood Printing Presses. 


QEO. W. PROUTY COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wood Printers’ Machinery, Perfected Prouty Presses, Steel and Brass Type. 
STEEL TYPE CATALOGUE NOW READY. 
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ONLY SUCCESSFUL ER we) 


MACHINE IN USE. | 
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SPEED 3,600 mY hk HIS MACHINE, —— i finger-keys like a typewriter, automat- 
ically produces and assembles, ready for the press or stereotypin 
TO 7,500 EMS oo 4 ured 


PER HOUR. 
CCC Ferree rE type characters to print an entire line. After use, the type bars are re- 
99999999999999 99 melted and cast into new bars. 


EASILY OPERATED. 
ving over Hand q 
QUICKLY LEARNED. ©@© Saving ove Gomposition, 50 per Gent and Upward 


SINGLE OPERATOR. USED BY ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY LEADING DAILIES. 


peestcecietiis rose Appress The Mergenthaler Linotype Co., 
NO DISTRIBUTION. ' 
NEW FACE FOR EVERY ISSUE. Tribune Building, NEW YORK. 


table, type-metal bars or linotypes, each bearing, properly justified, the 
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& CO. Appreciate that results are what the public want, 
not pretense nor subterfuge ; — that honest goods require only 
honest statements to find their market :— that their quality pro- 


duces the result : —that success in any line lies in the ability 


to produce that which the public S by all methods 
requires, combined with integrity bn eAM ow a 
of purpose in invariably supplying 
the dollar’s worth for the dollar ELECTROTYP ERS 
paid.—We have the facilities and skill to produce anything re- 


quired in our line.—-We are unquestionably one of the largest 
cut producers in the United States.— Correspondence solicited. 
GEO. H. BENEDICT & CO., 175 =177 S. Clark St. 





HERE ARE Printing Inks and Printing Inks. 


But when you get through experimenting, 





come back, as everybody does, to the old 
reliable goods of 
GEO. MATHER’S SONS COMPANY, 


29 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
106 PEARL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








THE IMMERICH 








\ Bronzing Dusting Machine. 


SIZES: 
12x20, 14x25, 16x30, 25x40, 28x44, 34x50, 36x54. 





Write for Prices and Particulars. 





i EMMERICH & VONDERLEHR, 


OVER 700 IN USE. 191 & 193 Worth Street, NEW YORK. 





" " SPECIAL MACHINES for PHOTOGRAPH MOUNTS and CARDS. 


POWER SIEVES for sifting Bronze and other Powders. 
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Barnhart Bros. 
& Spindler, 


ANT I~COMBINE 


TUD6 FOUNGPY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SUPERIOR COPPER-MIXED TYPE. 


In use in leading printing offices in the United States and Foreign countries. 


en 1868. 








183 to 187 Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO. 


ALL TYPE CAST ON THE POINT SYSTEM. 


We point with pride to the record of Superior Copper-. 


Mixed Type (covering a period of a Quarter of a Century) and 
to the fact that our firmest friends and best patrons are the ones 
that have used it against all other makes. 


WE ARE NOT IN THE TYPE COMBINE, and as a 
rule our regular net prices are lower than theirs. 


Send for Specimen Sheets of New and Desirable Faces. 


BRANCHES: 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, Omaha. 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, Kansas City. 
MINNESOTA TYPE FOUNDRY, St. Paul. 
ST. LOUIS PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CO., St. Louis. 
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The Perry Quoin 





PATENTED AUG. &, 1893. 











6 = 
GOOD PRINTERS WILL SEE 


ITS MERITS 


AT A GLANCE. 








It will not Slip. 

It will not Break. 

The Leverage is Pertect. 
inseparable. 

EXPERTS PRONOUNCE IT Positive Bearings. 


The Very Best Quoin =. Because IT 1S 


PERRY QUOIN CO. 


110 Fifth Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 





Price, per dozen, $2.50, net. 
For Sale by all Typefounders. 





THE [EADING ESTABLISHMENT... 
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“Hy Specialist 






=FOR WORK IN QUANTITIES 


- $pecimens upon applications 
State nature required: 
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Folding » Machines 


FOR FINE BOOK AND PAMPHLET WORK. 





Ve mo j 





FOLDING, and FOLDING and PASTING MACHINES 
Feeding to side guides for PERIODICAL WORK. 


CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


Fifty-Second $t., below Lancaster Ave., PHILADELPHIA. 





























MONTAGUE & FULLER, General Agents, 


NEW YORK. 
CHICAGO. 


28 Reade Street, - - 
345 Dearborn Street, - - 
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Landers, 
Chicago. 


Pen drawing by 


From a recent photograph. 
Harry 0. 
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MARCH, 1894. 
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